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be found as full an account of the 
Forty-ninth Annual Convention of 
the Institute as it was possible to publish 
within the short space of time at our dis- 
posal. The regular appearance of the 
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Journal has been interrupted in order that 
the members of the Institute might have 
before them, with the least possible delay, 
the records of the achievements of a 
Convention in which so many are deeply 


interested. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, the Institute was 
able to avail itself of the opportunity for 
holding its sessions in the new hall of that 
institution, and we feel safe in saying that 
it was a real pleasure to architects to be 
able to convene in a room so admirably 
adapted to the purpose, and so much in 
keeping with the spirit of their profession. 

The report of the Committee on Chap- 
ters, which covered the results of two years 
of study into the question of the reorgani- 
zation of the Institute and the relations 
of Chapter members to the parent body, 
brought out the fact that more time will 
still be required in order that the member- 
ship generally may become familiar with 
the questions at issue. 

One gained the impression while listen- 


ing to the discussion which occupied all the 
first afternoon, that the delegates had not 
sufficiently studied the proposed revisions 
of the Constitution and By-Laws to enable 
them to clearly grasp the character of the 
fundamental principles which are at stake 
and which were so thoroughly debated at 
the last Convention. 

The Convention was attended by one 
hundred and forty delegates and by many 
members. The extent of its work is best 
revealed by the reading of the material 
which we are publishing, yet we cannot 
refrain from again calling attention to the 
immense amount of work involved in the 
labor of the year, not alone by the officers, 
but by the committees. It is this spirit of 
service which symbolizes the things for 
which the Institute stands,—that archi- 
tects may give—give of their thought, 
their dreams, their hopes, their wisdom, 
their training,—and by so giving grow 
richer in the knowledge that they have 
added a stone to the foundations upon 
which the profession of architecture rests. 
On this immortal road of high purpose, all 
men may travel with joy. For the archi- 
tect there are special resting places, whence 
he looks ahead, behind, above, the world 
illumined with the vision of his all- 
embracing art. 
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The Ruins of Ablain St. Nazaire 





By JEAN-PAUL ALAUX 


FTER an absence of several months, 
here we are again in the region of 
Notre Dame de Lorette. It is with 
emotion that we behold again this land- 
scape, witness, during so many months, of 
the tragic events of war. My first thought, 
upon arriving, was to visit the ruins of the 
church of Ablain St. Nazaire and of send- 
ing a sketch of them to the Journal. A 
bicycle enables me, by passing through a 
wood, to arrive at the entrance of the gal- 
lery which leads across the plateau to the 
trenches of the first line. It is six in the 
morning; the sun is still veiled by a light 
fog. It is the dawn of a beautiful day. 
The gallery conducts me, by an inter- 
minable zigzag, to the ruins of the chapel 
of Notre Dame de Lorette, which the Ger- 
mans converted into a small fort. Turning 
to the right, I descend by a spur toward the 
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village of Ablain St. Nazaire, and I per- 
ceive rising before me out of the mist the 
profile of the church. Poor, mutilated 
church—thou art still graceful and beauti- 
ful; draped in a filmy tulle of fog, thou hast 
the mien of a peaceful and innocent 
Betrothed of Death; I see thy belfry; it 
still adorns thy tottering and shell-raked 
tower. 

Neither roof nor walls are standing. 
The nave lies open-mouthed under the 
heavens, as if to better cry out by what 
irreparable disaster it was struck. At 
most, a few lancet arcades remain intact. 
The choir and the altar are overturned, 
crushed by the collapse of the vault. As 
to the porch, a drawing* of which I have 
already sent you, and which was a master- 
piece of grace, nothing remains. It is with 

*Published in the Journal for August, 1915. 





























difficulty that I recognize, under a pile of 
stones and refuse, two little “‘portillons,” 
lying under the rubbish. The vault in fal- 
ling has buried everything under a pall of 
white stones. It is an indescribable uphea- 
val in which I discover by chance, and 
reverently lift, the tricolor scarf of a 
patriotic banner which probably decorated 
the interior of the church. 

I stop in front of these impressive 
ruins to make my sketches and take notes. 
My perspective drawing allows the famous 
heights of St. Lorette to be seen through 
the ruins, silhouetted against the horizon. 
I am obliged to conceal myself behind a 
ruined wall, as I am in sight of the enemy, 
and it is the fog alone that makes it pos- 
sible for me to keep my position until it 
lifts. 

This visit was of the liveliest interest 
to me, I assure you. Everything in the 
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ruins of this village, where not one house 
remains standing, recalls the events of a 
struggle, desperate and relentless. The 
ruins are beautiful in their desolation. As 
the disaster is complete, restoration is 
impossible; one cannot restore what no 
longer exists. The walls which you see 
still standing, in my sketch, are so cracked 
and shattered by the shock and explosion 
of shells that they must be demolished. 

At this moment the artillery com- 
mences its habitual serenade; the bom- 
bardment of the trenches begins, and I 
hear two French shells pass over my head. 
In returning, I traverse the little French 
cemetery at the rear of the church. Some 
Germans have buried their dead there, as 
I see some crosses with German inscrip- 
tions. The shells have not left the dead in 
peace and I look upon yawning graves in 
a plowed soil. At the front, October, 1915. 


The Conception of America by Americans! 


German Architecture in the Brick- 

builder, Mr. Irving K. Pond gives 
utterance to one of the most profound 
observations upon the possibilities of art 
in America which have ever come to our 
attention. 

“Can the mind grasp the possible won- 
ders of an American art when the American 
artist conceives America, and the American 
craftsman makes the conception concrete 
for the love of an America which does not 
impose itself upon its citizens, but which 
is the ultimate and communal expression 
of individual life and idealism!” 

No, Mr. Pond, the mind cannot compre- 
hend the possibilities of the art which 
would emanate from such a state. Sadder 
than that, there are only a few artists and 
far too few teachers in the so-called art 
schools who have even the vision of such a 


[* the second of his articles on Modern 


state, much less the possibility of inspiring 
their pupils with such a vision. 

By a systematic process of blundering 
stupidity, we have pretty successfully 
detached art from life. We have housed it 
in museums and carefully denuded our 
homes of the beauty which springs from 
the true knowledge of the message of art. 
We talk about “The Value of Art to a 
Nation,” as though art were in some man- 
ner to be tacked onto us like a piece of 
decoration. When we can begin to talk 
about the value of men to a nation, not as 
soldiers, or sailors, or industrial slaves, but 
as human beings capable of making their 
lives the expression of a worthy aspiration, 
we shall begin to mine deep in the well- 
springs of a national art. Not before. 

You have given us a real message, Mr. 
Pond. We hope that it may bear its fruit 
in due season. 








Assist and Perugia by Chance Acquaintance 


By W. R. B. 


N Italy, it so happens, certain trains 
| run only every other day. This inter- 

mittent service is likely to disarrange 
the traveling plans of those who happen 
not to be familiar with the system. So 
we learned on our way down from Venice 
to Rome, when, having stopped off at 
Assisi for a comfortable dinner and night’s 
rest, we found ourselves in the dilemma of 
having to choose between continuing on 
the morrow by a slow, poorly appointed 
train, and spending the next two days 
thus unexpectedly about Assisi. Happily, 
as it turned out, we decided upon the latter 
course, which furnished us pleasant diver- 
tisement and a store of interesting impres- 
sions. 

One scarcely knows what gives the 
peculiarly distinctive flavor to Assisi; 
whether it is the solid-rock-like character 
of the town raised high upon the hillside; 
the narrow, hilly, stone-paved streets be- 
tween pink, rough-hewn stone buildings; 
the broad, flat plain spreading without a 
ruffle to distant mountains; the strong, 
graceful dome of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
rising from it through low-lying mists of 
morning like an island from the sea; the 
towering, arcaded battlements of the mon- 
astery of San Francisca, or the whole 
landscape shimmering bright under “blue 
Italian skies,” of which, but for today, a 
lowering season had near made a myth. 

Still, it may not be these visible aspects 
so much as the peaceful stillness broken 
now and then by voices in the resonant 
street, the crunching of wheels as a cart 
winds up the gravel roadway from the 
plain, or the mellow tones of bells quaver- 
ing on the gentle breeze from neighboring 
belfries. Yet again, it may be the ease 
with which, in imagination, one re-creates 
the olden time and circumstance, and views 
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with apprehension the towers of Assisi’s 
ancient rival outlined against the sky. But 
tonight Perugia’s lights twinkle a friendly 
greeting, while English voices in the house 
recall us to the twentieth century. 

Having arrived in mid-afternoon, we 
entered one of the dilapidated public 
vehicles awaiting a fare, and were driven 
to the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
on our way to the town. The few houses 
clustering about sink out of sight in the 
presence of its striking bulk, which so 
dominates the plain that it seems to chal- 
lenge the encircling mountain heights. 
How refreshing to think of Vignola as its 
author, as well as that of a compilation of 
measurements of classic orders however 
useful such dry stuff may be! 

The great interior is white and bare 
except for altars, rich with color, ranging 
along both side aisles, which suggest, no 
doubt, what the treatment of the whole 
interior would have been had things not 
come to an end when they did. To think 
that this great building rears its lofty 
shape because once, a long time ago, a 
good man met on the spot with some of 
his friends. To be good, surely, is an 
infrequent distinction! 

Quitting the church, we embarked again 
in our conveyance and, across the plain 
upon the perfection of roads glistening 
white on ahead, approached Assisi. Well 
do I recall the thrill which, when fresh 
from home, my first entrance into a quaint 
old English village gave me, and while 
such experiences lose their piquancy by 
repetition and the fatigue of travel makes 
an end, almost, of surprise, still the ascent 
to this old city by the winding, walled-in 
road, the entrance through the city gate 
and the novel sights within seemed 
again to touch that long-lost chord, and 
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fill my breast with its well-remembered 
note. 

After securing accommodations at the 
clean and comfortable Hotel Sabasio, we 
strolled up to the church of San Francesca, 
—really two churches, one over the other, 
—which adjoins the hotel. Here we fell in 
with a party of Italian theatrical folk in 
tow of a caretaker, who, with an eye to 
business, no doubt, invited us to go with 
them, first to the tomb of Saint Francis, 
and then out upon the lofty exterior arcade 
which crowns the great retaining walls of 
the monastery, from the base of which, 
far below, the lower reaches of the hill 
slope away to the plain and to what at 
this season of the year is a dry river-bed. 

Having enjoyed for a time the view over 
the broad, restful expanse of level valley, 
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we withdrew from the party and left the 
church for a stroll before nightfall through 
the town. Soon a young boy, bright as the 
day, voluntarily took charge of us, and in 
a most amusing manner insisted upon 
guiding us to several points of interest. 
Incidentally, considerable entertainment 
was supplied by attempts at conversation 
with the youngster, who was of a sort not 
to give up trying to make himself under- 
stood. Although unacquainted with the 
Italian language, it was surprising to dis- 
cover of how much avail were some old 
Latin words which, unexpectedly, were 
dragged from memory’s dark storehouse. 

I happened to remark upon my surprise, 
facetiously attributing the circumstance to 
the presence in the market-place of a work 
of the first century, or thereabouts—the 





Temple of Minerva—admitting that for 
aught I could remember Minerva may have 
been a Greek rather than a Latin deity; 
whereupon my companion, a former class- 
mate of preparatory school-days, seized 
with what seemed to be unnecessary eager- 
ness the opportunity to observe that Latin 
always had been Greek to me anyway. A 
sense of the probable truth of his sally 
alone prevented me from making his pun 
the subject of the sarcasm it so richly 
merited. But, indeed, there was something 
in the worn, though finely limned Corin- 
thian columns of the hexastyle porch of 
the little temple calculated to revive dim 
memories of past excursions into classic 
" lore. 

We wandered on through narrow, 
crooked streets, so steep in places that the 
pavement took the form of shallow steps, 
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or sharper flights of well-worn stairs. 
There seemed to be no level spaces in the 
town, except the little piazzas into which 
we found our way. One of these seemed to 
have been filled in, once upon a time, be- 
hind a great retaining wall down the face 
of which we gazed upon the tops of trees 
below. 

From another we entered the dimly 
lighted church of Saint Clara, and passed 
down a broad, darkening stairway from 
the middle of the nave into a crypt, 
guided by the flicker of a single candle in 
the hands of an invisible Italian somewhere 
on ahead of us. Upon coming up to him, or 
rather down to him, he led us silently 
toward an altar inclosed by metal grilles, 
which was lighted by another candle or 
two. Suddenly out of the darkness, and 
noiselessly, a heavily veiled and hooded 
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nun appeared behind the grille and slowly 
drew a curtain. There upon a dais, reposed 
a figure which we were told in awesome 
tones was the veritable body of Saint 
Clara. We gazed awhile, the curtain fell, 
the nun faded away into the darkness, the 
Italian blew out his candle, and we cau- 
tiously groped our way toward the light 
slanting feebly part way down the stairs. 
Propitiating with a generous coin the 
fierce-looking guide who had us so com- 
pletely at his mercy, we were permitted 
to escape and, with a smaller thank- 
offering to the wrinkled old woman who 
threw open the door, drew a full breath and 
were ready to proceed with our youthful 
manager, who, we then recalled, had 
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sneaked in, barefoot and hat on head, and 
had been with us all the time. 

It occured to us afterward that the 
entertaining little urchin may have had a 
financial agreement with the Italian of 
angry mien, since having importuned us 
at once for a small donation, he departed 
forthwith and returned into the church. 

At the tomb of Saint Francis a similar 
scene had been despoiled of a like impres- 
siveness because of the presence of the 
rather boisterous actor crew, one of whom 
carried a lighted cigarette throughout the 
exhibition. But there, also, the “dim 
religious light” was well preserved, so 
much so that only with difficulty, and by 
means of a taper on the end of a stick 
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Perucia.—MunIcIPAL PALACE 


thrust through the grille by some ubiqui- 
tous functionary, were we able to see a 
small part of the sarcophagus resting high 
overhead in a grilled inclosure. 

After dinner, during which some English 
women, by their animated conversation 
about Giotto’s frescoes in the lower church 
of San Francesco, which they were engaged 
in copying, silenced all other talk, we 
retired to our apartment rather fagged from 
our rambles. Here we discovered a little, 
iron-railed balcony, unnoticed upon our 
arrival, overlooking the valley and with 
the last pink flush of sunset tinting the 
sky, we drew our chairs outside for an 
evening smoke. We watched the day die, 
the night come on, and the moonlight 
flood the broad-spread valley to distant 


hills. The voice of a lone singer rose to us 
from a curve in the road as it leaves the 
city gate, and the low tones of conversation 
of a man and woman leaning over the para- 
pet of the terrace below accentuated the 
silence that seemed to embrace this old 
Italian city, while tiny spots of light from 
evening lamps peeped out from many an 
invisible house in the valley. 

Until, one by one, the little sparks of 
light went out, and all sounds save the 
sighing of the night wind in the trees 
beneath us had ceased, we sat and talked 
of the life of voluntary poverty and hard- 
ship which Saint Francis followed here so 
long ago; of the antagonism which existed 
between Assisi and Perugia in the old days, 
and of the frequent encounters between 
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the families of Perugia’s great nobles, the 
Odii and the Baglioni. Our dip into history 
ended at bedtime with a decision to visit 
Perugia on the morrow. 

So, in the morning, after a two hours’ 
ride across the level country between the 
towns, we came to the foot of the hill 
upon which Perugia is built, and whiled 
away still another half-hour as our poor 
old nag toiled wearily up the zigzag road 
into the town. 

However the escapades of the Baglioni 
family in the days long past may have 
been regarded they evidently, today, are 
accounted among the assets of the city. 
One seems continually to run upon illu- 
sions to their part in the city’s history. 
We had some diverting gossip about the 
present generations of the Baglioni from 
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the custodian of the Museum, retailed in 
most picturesque English to the accom- 
paniment of delightfully energetic gestures. 
The story ran somewhat as follows: 

The remnant of the Baglioni family con- 
sists of two brothers, one a professor of 
philosophy, a distinguished individual 
without an heir, who divides his time 
between Florence, Genoa, and Berlin, 
altogether a credit to his race; the other, a 
gentleman with a family of four girls and a 
“boy ‘bout twent’ six-sev’n eight.” The 
boy does not take to books or business, 
preferring to drive fast horses and to enjoy 
himself in mild pursuits of other sorts. The 
depleted family fortune, however, is in- 
adequate, alone, for the support, in the 
manner to which the family has been 
accustomed, of the ancestral home, so the 
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father is often away on business, increasing 
as best he may the limited resources. 

This relieves the young man of a salutary 
parental oversight, and leaves him free 
much of the time to his own devices. So, 
in order to provide the means, beyond a 
moderate allowance, for his gay indul- 
gences, he often essays the role of coach- 
man and guide to English and American 
tourists and frequently may be seen driving 
parties about the district. He does not 
tell them he is the proud heir to the Bag- 
lioni fortunes, nor does he let his enter- 
prises come to the knowledge of his father, 
for he, every inch a gentleman, would be 
deeply chagrined thereat. But the boy is 
a big, broad-shouldered, handsome chap, a 
Baglioni withal and proud of it. Indeed, 


does not the prominent thoroughfare be- 
tween the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele and 
the Piazza Garibaldi bear the family name? 
And is it not rumored that Gabrielle D’An- 
nunzio, the dramatist, is now engaged upon 
a play to be entitled “‘Atalanta Baglioni,” 
dealing with incidents in the family history? 

Strangely enough, of those buildings 
standing in the bloody days of old, but 
two remain—the Palazzo Municipale and 
the Chiesa di San Lorenzo. The facade 
of the latter is still lacking its marble 
veneer, while its interior is resplendent in 
imitation marbles. The exterior of the 
former building, with its interesting verti- 
cal divisions and rhythmical window spac- 
ing, has evidently undergone many deface- 
ments and subsequent repairs and alter- 
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PERUGIA.—MUNICIPAL PALace. SALA DEI NOTARI 


ations, but within, the Sala dei Notari, a 
twelfth-century hall, is genuinely impres- 
sive. Great, parallel, semi-elliptical, solid 
arches span the room from the level of a 
high dado above two tiers of paneled 
benches, the ceiling spaces between the 
arches are heavily beamed, the floor is 
tile-paved and the surfaces of walls and 
arches are rich with red, yellow, and gilt 
decorations over a dark blue field. The 
modern electric light globes dependent 
from the heavy iron tie-rods of the arches 
strike the single incongruous note. 

Out in the square between the two build- 
ings, inclosed by a simple iron railing, 
raised upon a circular base of several 
steps, stands a fine old fountain, the faces 
of its superimposed stone basins orna- 


mented with fluted and twisted dwarf 
columns and sculptured figures. Through- 
out the town the narrow, tortuous streets 
climb up and down stairs and frequently 
are arched over, as though the lower 
stories of buildings had been removed to 
extend the streets tunnel fashion. 

Late in the day we gathered again into 
our decrepit landau, and started back 
toward the town: flashing bright in the 
sunlight on the distant hill. As we slowly 
passed out through the city gate, a heavily 
built, handsome youth drove rapidly by in 
a light road cart behind a spirited animal. 
The thought struck me, and I ventured. 
Poking the patient driver of our outfit in 
the back, and motioning to the figure in 
the rig fast disappearing on the road ahead 
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of us, I asked; “Baglioni?” at which his 
placid countenance broke into a broad 
grin as he nodded assent. Thus it hap- 
pened that we had a fleeting glimpse of 
the last descendant of the great and noto- 
rious family of the Baglioni. 

In the fast-lengthening shadows of west- 
ern hills, clear cut against a glowing sunset 
sky, we jogged back across the plain and 
climbed up into the town. Again from our 


little balcony, through a long, still, moon- 
lit evening, we witnessed the sprinkle of 
lamplights in the valley, heard the whisper- 
ing of gentle breezes in the trees and the 
metal tones of distant bells softly clanging, 
grateful for what an odd mischance had 
brought us. The following day we went 
back over the straight, white road 
to the railroad station, and the train for 
Rome. 
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Town Planning and Housing 
GEORGE B. FORD, Associate Eprror 


Art Commissions and the Future of American Cities 
By ANDREW WRIGHT CRAWFORD* 


In the last decade the determination that Ameri- 
can cities shall be developed in a more convenient 
and more orderly way has been pronounced. This 
determination is causing the addition of two new 
bureaus to municipal governments,—one the City- 
Planning Commission, and the other the Art Com- 
mission. The work of the two bodies, sometimes 
confused, is essentially different, though each is 
supplementary to the other, as well as to the city 
departments already created. 

* Mr. Crawford is Secretary of the Philadelphia Art 


Jury, and a member of the Executive Committee of the 
National City Planning Conference. 


Cast-Iron Drinking- 


New Yorx.—A Design for a 
Fountain of Ornate Design and More than Twelve Feet 
High. 


Disapproved by the Art Commission. 


Function of the Art Commission Essentially 
Critical 
The function of the City-Planning Commission 
is to foresee and to forecast. It is the imaginative 
faculty of the city. When it has exercised this 
faculty and has prepared plans, in whole or in part, 
for the city’s growth during the next decade or 
during several decades,—plans which will change 
with the varying needs of successive administrations 
but which, nevertheless, will continually tend to a 
consistent, comprehensive, organic development, 
and has presented them to the authorities and to the 





New Yorx.—Memorial Fountain for the Same Site. 
Illustration at Left. Of Much More Graceful Design; Exe- 
cuted in Iris Porphyry. Approved by the Art Commission. 
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PHitapecpuia.—Original Design for Water-Tower on 
Public Property Which Would have Dominated the 
Grounds of a Great University Near Which it Was to be 
Built. Disapproved by the Art Jury. 


public, the plans are turned over for execution, as 
occasion arises or opportunity offers, by the proper 
department, generally called the Department of 
Public Works. The latter department prepares 
the working plans and submits them to the Art 
Commission. The work of the City-Planning Com- 
mission and of the Art Commission is thus separated 
by the interposition of the department charged with 
the work of construction. 

The function of the Art Commission is, moreover, 
essentially critical. It is not creative. It is essenti- 
ally a jury, whose duty it is to say yes or no in regard 
to the esthetic qualities of designs. The Art Com- 
mission passes on plans to be executed immediately; 
there is no broad duty put upon it of forecasting the 
growth of the city, and of providing plans for that 
growth. The imaginative faculty and the critical 
faculty share to some extent the power of visualiza- 
tion, but even here the talents are different; the 
power to visualize the result of the execution of a 
definite plan for a definite structure, and the power 
of visualizing the results of great community growths 
and great public arteries to take care of the increased 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Water- Tower on the Same Site. 


Ap- 
proved by the Art Jury. The Improvement was Effected 
by Casing the Tower with Brick Covered with Stucco, and 
by Treating the Tank and Roof with Shingles. 


traffic caused by that growth, are of a distinctly 
different quality. The two functions should be 
kept separate; but in some cities the work of an Art 
Commission and a City-Planning Commission has 
been unwisely confided to one body. 
Definition of Powers 

The greatest opportunity of service by Art Com- 
missions to the community lies in veto power over 
the designs of all public works, and of all private 
work that extends over streets, rivers, and similar 
public property. The members of Art Commis- 
sions, however, have generally realized that, in the 
exercise of these powers, the complete heights of 
success cannot be scaled by one leap. The work, 
as in the case of the City-Planning Commission, 
must be supported by public opinion publicly 
voiced. Both of these bodies are still regarded by 
the public and by politicians as experimental. 
Insistence upon the very last refinement in the case 
of each and every design, insistence upon the exer- 
cise of the very last atom of authority, might 
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easily result in legislation repealing acts authoriz- 
ing the appointment of such commissions. The 
wisdom of this course has been demonstrated by the 
grant of larger and larger powers.* 


Volume and Cost of Work Submitted 


The opportunities of such bodies are indicated by 
the cost of work covered by submissions annually 
made. While such cost is usually capable of approxi- 
mate estimate before the structures are begun and 
of exact statement after the structures are completed, 
in some cases it is impossible to state their values, 
as when a standard design of lamp-posts or of other 
street fixtures is submitted. In the case of Philadel- 
phia, however, expert consideration was given, in 

* An example of the greater jurisdiction thus secured 
is evidenced in the amendment of 1913 to the Act of 1907, 
creating the Art Commission of Philadelphia, called the 
Art Jury: ’ E : 5 ; : 

“No construction or erection, in a city of the first class, 
of any building, bridge, or its approaches, arch, gate, 
fence, or other structure or fixture, which is to be paid for, 
either wholly or in part, by appropriation from the city 
treasury, or other public funds, or for which the city, or 
any other public authority, is to furnish a site, shall be 
begun, unless the design and proposed location thereof 
shall have been submitted to the jury, at least sixty days 
before the final approval thereof, by the officer or other 
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PHiLapELPHiA.—Independence Square, West Side, Showing New Surrounding Wall and Congress Hall. 
of the Wall is the Work of the Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. A., and was Approved by the Art Jury. 
Restored in Accordance with Plans Prepared by the Chapter and under Its Supervision and Control. 


The Design 
Congress Hall Has Been 


the second year of the Art Jury’s existence, to pro- 
jects involving over $9,000,000, at a cost of less than 
$4,000. During the first year of the jury’s exis- 
tence, 67 submissions were made; during the second 
year, 54; during the third year, 181; and in the past 
year 182 submissions were considered. 

In New York City the total amount of money 
involved in designs passed upon by the Art Com- 
mission reaches much greater figures. 
1909, the 179 submissions considered involved 
approximately $43,000,000. The ultimate effect 
on the appearance of cities of consideration by ex- 
perts of undertakings of such total magnitude will 
readily be imagined. If Mr. McAneny is right in 
saying that New York is rebuilt every thirty years, 
there is hope even for New York. 
person having authority to contract therefore. ‘The 
approval of the jury shall also be required in respect to 
all structures or fixtures belonging to any person or corpor- 
ation, which shall be erected upon, or extend over, any 
highway, stream, lake, square, park or other public place, 
within the city. . In deeds for land, made by any 
city of the first class, restrictions may be imposed requiring 
that the design and location of structures to be altered 
or erected thereon shall be first approved by the Art Jury 
of such city. Nothing requiring the approval of the jury 


shall be erected, or changed in design or location, without 
its approval.” 


Thus, in 
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PuHiLaADELPHIA.—Of National Interest Are the Plans for the Restoration and Improvement of Independence Square 
Prepared by the Committee on Preservation of Historic Monuments of the Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. A., and Approved 
by the Art Jury. The Chapter is to Be Congratulated upon the Success of the Unrequited Labors of Its Members. 
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PuiLADELPHIA.—Independence Square, East Side, Showing New Surrounding Wall. Design Prepared by the 


Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. A., and Approved by the Art Jury. 





Dignified in Its Treatment, and in Harmony with Its 
Art Jury. Typical of the Class of Civic Works upon 


PuiLaADELPHIA.—Pool in Rittenhouse Square, Simple Yet 
Surroundings. Designed by Paul P. Cret. Approved by the 
Which the Art Jury Must Pass. 
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PuiLapeELpHiA.—Plan for Southern Plaza, Approved 
by the Art Jury. A Formal Interior Square Surrounded by 
an Exterior Informal Park, with Direct Through and 
Diagonal Routes. It is believed that South Philadelphia 
Will Be Provided with a Plaza that Has No Superior in 
Any City in the World. Plan suggested by Paul P. Cret 
and worked out by Olmsted Brothers. 


Aims and Methods in the Judgment 
of Submissions 

Neither decrease of cost nor increase of cost 
is sought as any object by Art Commissions, nor, 
indeed, is it their endeavor to maintain the cost 
exactly as submitted. But the testimony all goes 
to prove that the result of the adoption of their 
recommendations has been to decrease cost. It 
has been found of advantage in practice to let the 
designers of disapproved plans know, in the first 
place, that all meetings of the Art Jury are in execu- 
tive session, no one being admitted; if reporters 
were admitted, a minor suggestion might be enlarged 
into a criticism, and a criticism into a condemnation; 
in the second place, that only the names of designers 
of approved plans are permitted to become public, 
so far as the jury is concerned; in the third place, 
that it is not the function of an Art Commission to 
prepare plans in place of those disapproved, but that 
the motto of the designer must be “try, try, again,” 
—explaining that otherwise such commissions would 
have to employ a corps of architects, engineers, 
sculptors, and draughtsmen to do the work in every 
case of disapproval; and, lastly, that the cost does 
not enter into consideration. As an example, the Art 
Jury disapproved a monument that was to have 
cost $50,000, although the design for the monument 
won first prize in an open competition in which 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Among the Important Submissions 
that Occupy the Attention of Art Commissions are Those 
Relating to the Development of Parks and Parkways. 
Above is Shown a Tract of Sixteen Acres Called Southern 
Plaza, Occupying Four City Blocks in Philadelphia which 
Was Actually in Course of Execution Before It Was Sub- 
mitted to and Promptly Disapproved by the Art Jury. 


fifteen sculptors participated; that the jury also 
disapproved the design of a small fountain that was 
to have cost $900, while it approved the design of a 
fountain to cost only $400. 


Character of Submissions 


The wide range of critical judgment on the part 
of members of a commission, demanded in the 
course of routine consideration of submissions, is 
illustrated by the topical divisions of the 1914 
Report of the Philadelphia Art Jury. These include 
illuminated overhanging signs, private — street- 
lighting fixtures, marquises and metal awnings, 
public lighting fixtures for streets, street and railway 
bridges, plans for parks, squares, and parkways, 
designs for public buildings, works of art intended 
for museums and similar institutions, and many 
other minor matters, illustrations of some of which 
are shown herewith. 

The jury has given special consideration to the 
matter of illuminated overhanging signs. Their 
use is a serious detriment to the appearance of 
streets, and, to quote from the 1914 report, “‘is 
becoming accentuated, as signs are projected from 
building after building, not only from the lower, 
but from the upper floors as well. A contin- 
uation of the process will result disastrously to the 
appearance of the city as a whole, and will be an 
increasingly serious menace to the lives and limbs 
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PuILADELPHIA.—Above: Typical Instance of the Domi- 
nation of Structural Fitness Alone in the Design of Bridges 
Spanning Public Thoroughfares. It is the Function of the 
Art Commission to Counteract these Tendencies. A plan 
for a duplicate, along side of this bridge, was disapproved 
by the Art Jury. 

Below: Bridge on the Same Site as Above. Approved 
by the Art Jury. The former bridge was removed and 
one bridge was built to carry all the railroad tracks. 


of the people who use the sidewalks, as the signs 
become older and their supports rust or become 
otherwise weakened. . . . It recommends that 
as soon as possible a general plan shall be devised 
for the ultimate removal of all such signs already 
erected, and for the future restriction of all pri- 
vate signs to those closely attached to the walls 
of buildings and parallel therewith.” 

In the matter of marquises or metal awnings, the 
jury recommends that only theaters, hotels and 
railroad stations should be permitted to erect 
these, and then only for covering the space of the 
sidewalk immediately in front of only one entrance 
to each building. 


Composition of Art Commissions 


In the appointment of Art Commissions, the 
enabling acts usually provide that among the com- 
missioners shall be one sculptor, one painter, and 
one architect. There is no reason why a resident of 
the city must be chosen and, indeed, the painter 
and sculptor members of the Pittsburgh Art Com- 
mission are residents of New York City. Anyone 
who is fit may be chosen regardless of city, county, 
or state lines, if the legislation is so drawn. 
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PxHILADELPHIA.—Rittenhouse Square, Vases. Approved 
by the Art Jury. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Contiguous Piers on the Delaware 
Waterfront, Inshore View. Approved by the Art Jury. 
A New Era in the Development of Philadelphia’s Water- 
front is Marked by the Construction of These Piers. They 
front on a riparian thoroughfare 150 feet in width, newly 
constructed in place of a 50-foot street. 





Elevation, Piers on the 


PuHILADELPHIA.—Outshore 
Delaware Waterfront. Approved by the Art Jury. Both 
the inshore and outshore fagades are of concrete con- 
struction. 


Errata.—The legend under the illustration on page 408 
of the Journal for November should have read: Denver; 
Looking West from the State Capitol after the Acquisition 
of New Land. Civic Center Site as Executed at the 
Present Time. 
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The 49th Annual Convention of the Institute 


HELD AT WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 1-3, 1915 


The Delegates Were Welcomed to Washington and to the Hemicycle in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art by Mr. Henry White 


The Address of President Sturgis 


Two years ago the work of the Institute was pro- 
ceeding along normal lines. Among the committees 
appointed at the Board meeting in January, 1914, 
was the Committee on International Congress of 
Architects, which was planned to meet in St. Peters- 
burg in May, 1915. How infinitely far away that 
time of apparent peace seems! Even the name of 
the city has gone and Petrograd is now the Russian 
capital. Yet, in some respects, the world is a nobler 
world today than it was then. We have seen Bel- 
gium, connected in our memories with the atrocious 
conduct of the Congo Colony, take her place surely 
and deservedly among the heroic nations. We have 
seen England forget her home strifes and troubles 
and respond with united mind and heart to the 
defence of her plighted word. And, perhaps above 
all, we have seen with amazed admiration the superb 
courage and fortitude, and the intense and devoted 
patriotism that have welded into one _ splendid 
whole the people of France. No nation or people 
can come through this war without being refined as 
gold by the fire—such response as we have made to 
the call for help is the measure of our spiritual gain 
in the war. 

We here belong to a profession which deals with 
things of the spirit. We belong to that group of 
workers who share in the divine work of creation. 
No man can earnestly and reverently do such work 
without receiving in return a larger vision, more of 
that insight or sympathy which one calls spiritual, 
because it is not material. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that architects 
will see and profit by the lessons of this war, and 
indeed one cannot talk with a group of architects 
anywhere without feeling their quick intellect, 
ready understanding, and above all their sympathy 
and their ability to share and understand the spirit 
of others. These qualities, more than any others, 
are necessary if our civilization is to be enduring. 
It is not might but moral force which is strong. It 
is not the state, as opposed to the individual, but 
the individuals who compose the state, that produce 
a stable society. 

On the one hand is competition and strife, on 
the other codperation, and, as in all relations of 
life, both sides have their place; both are good, and 
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both, carried to extremes, are evil. Nothing is 
really worth while that is not worth fighting for. 
For after all strife is life and it was the universal 
statement for all time made by our Lord that it was 
not peace but the sword that he brought as emble- 
matic of what this life is. And in fixing our ideals 
and being prepared to fight for them, we should at 
least see to it that our ideals are so fixed as to make 
it practicable for us, in striving toward their reali- 
zation, to move forward. Our national body, this 
American Institute of Architects, can exist and per- 
form its work only through understanding and 
sympathy; and, at times, competition and strife 
may be the only means by which to reach under- 
standing. They should, however, be a last resort. 
Generally the work of the Institute will be accom- 
plished directly by codperation. The day is past 
when a small group of men can with advantage to 
the whole body make Iaws and determine standards, 
or do constructive work for the common good. The 
Institute is indeed a representative body and must 
reflect the thought of its members everywhere. 

If there was one thing that was brought home to 
your officers during the recent trip across the con- 
tinent, it was the necessity of keeping a mind and 
heart open to see and understand. Everywhere 
that your officers went it was necessary first to 
understand the point of view of a group of men who 
felt themselves isolated, or at least far away from 
the Institute headquarters. The natural result was 
that these men looked upon Institute legislation as 
being framed to meet conditions differing from theirs, 
framed in ignorance or disregard of conditions that 
were local and important. This is just human nature. 
It is what every one of us does; and, having made 
up in advance a point of view, a premise, everything 
is seen through a medium thus colored. Sometimes 
it was true that local conditions caused difficulties, 
but nowhere was it found that local conditions 
were peculiar to that locality. They were common 
elsewhere and were the normal difficulties which 
must always confront a society which legislates for 
so large and varied a body as the architects of the 
United States. 

The first need then in all our efforts toward 
coédperation, whether it be establishing the standards 
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of our own members, or improving the housing 
conditions of workmen, or arousing the interest of 
the public in what is good and true and beautiful— 
the first need is sympathetic understanding. We 
cannot enforce standards of practice without 
knowledge of the special difficulties in some cases, 
and how much harder it is for some than for others. 
It is easy for the busy, prosperous, or financially 
independent architect to refrain from drumming up 
work, and not at all difficult for him to view with 
scorn and contempt the man who scrambles for it. 
It is quite a different thing for the man whose office 
is idle, whose pocket is empty, and whose children 
need food and clothing and education. ‘How very 
hard it is to be a Christian, hard for you and me.” 

We cannot improve the housing conditions of 
the poor without understanding their point of view, 
and what they consider the essentials of their home 
life. We cannot force them to accept standards of 
living which they are not fitted to adopt, any more 
than we can force them to accept charity. The work- 
man who accepts a model house under conditions 
unsuited to his needs, merely because he makes some 
gain thereby, is not the sort of man we want to help. 
It is the independent man who thinks for himself, 
but not by himself, who deserves, not our help, but 
our sympathy. Then if help is given, it will be 
mutual. 

We cannot arouse the public to interest in our 
own life-work—studying conditions, solving prob- 
lems with sound common-sense, and then adding, with 
creative imagination, the beauty which is the vital 
element of it all, unless they see our point of view 
and know it is disinterested. The crying need of the 
Institute today is for a better understanding on the 
part of the public, and a fuller recognition of the 
profession and what it stands for. This can be accom- 
plished only by a high stand on the part of every 
individual architect, and a keen sense of his own 
responsibility for the attitude of the public toward 
architects. It is the sacredness of the individual 
and the obligation of unity which makes the only 
true society. 

The Institute discourages offering services 
gratuitously, discourages advertising, looks with 
disapproval on employing agents or drummers, 
because it injures the standing of the individual 
practitioner, and injures the profession in the eyes 
of the public. The Institute discourages unfair or 
unbusinesslike competitions, because they imply 
an absence of uprightness, which is the architect’s 
most valuable asset. The man who gambles for 
work is not to be trusted. The Institute tries to 
eliminate careless and incompetent work on the part 
of its members, through spreading knowledge of 
what good work is, that the profession may be 
respected and trusted by the people. 
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Nothing has done so much to establish the pro- 
fession in the respect of the community as its dis- 
interested service, and its record of achievement. 
The members of the Institute who appeared last 
winter before the Congressional Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, in Washington, were 
heard with interest and attention, not merely 
because they had some definite and desired knowl- 
edge of the subjects under discussion, but because 
they had no interest in the work under discussion, 
the smaller federal buildings. No work of preserv- 
ing and restoring old landmarks has been more to 
the credit of the profession than the work done in 
Philadelphia through the unselfish and united work 
of the Philadelphia Chapter. Town planning, and 
the establishment of well-considered centers of 
municipal life, have met with support because they 
contemplated work for the general good and often 
brought no reward to the individual whose brain con- 
ceived them. 

It is not without value that all our accomplish- 
ment is the result of codperative work. The public 
understands and appreciates what disregard of self, 
in the light of the common good, is involved in any 
work carried on by a group of men, and especially a 
group of professional men, whose aims and points of 
view are matters of opinion and of imagination, and 
generally not capable of proof. The achievements of 
groups of architects have had great influence in 
molding the public opinion of the profession. 

These matters of which mention has been made 
are related rather to the moral than the esthetic side 
of the architect’s work, but the record established 
in raising the standards of good design—among our- 
selves and in our country—may well be counted 
among the things which help to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the profession. 

Not in a spirit of pride but of thankfulness may 
one consider the definite achievements of architec- 
ture. First, one may place a fine spirit of loyalty to 
sound tradition, which is more marked today in this 
country than it has been for a century, and more 
marked here, in what may be called a new country, 
than in the older European nations; sound precedent 
is acknowledged and valued. Our own early tra- 
ditions in good design, the precedents established by 
the English and Dutch in the East, by the French 
in the South, and by the Spanish on the Coast, are 
now fully appreciated. The old examples are cher- 
ished and preserved. Everywhere strong move- 
ments, backed by popular sentiment, are demanding 
the preservation of the architectural landmarks and 
monuments of our earlier history. The study and 
appreciation of these has been the work of archi- 
tects, and has led not only to accurate and reveren- 
tial restoration, but also to fine new work based on 
old tradition, but full of vital imagination. 
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And second, one may place a new esprit de corps. 
The Exhibition at Chicago marked the first great 
movement toward that codperation among archi- 
tects which has been so marked a characteristic of 
our work since then. The exposition at San Fran- 
cisco is a logical outcome of the work of that group 
of men who at Chicago decided that they would 
establish a standard and work toward a harmonious 
whole. They rightly chose the dignity and restraint 
of classic precedent for their work, and at that time 
it was probably not only a wise choice, but the only 
one that promised a successful issue. In San Fran- 
cisco a more diflicult task was attempted,—to follow 
precedents of the East and the West and weld them 
into an harmonious whole typifying the union of the 
two great oceans. In the one case it was but the lesson 
which all beauty gives, in the other it was that and 
something more—a beauty with a definite meaning 
lying enshrined in it. The great court with its classic 
colonnade had pavilions which suggested, in the 
combination of the classic order with Indian para- 
pets and domes, the eastern and western design, 
and led logically to the splendid groups of sculpture 
typifying the East and West facing each other across 
the court.. The unity of the various courts, and the 
unity of the outer inclosure, was a new thought in 
exposition architecture, and was carried out with 
great skill. The restful outer walls, accented here 
and there by richly decorated doorways, or niches 
with sculpture, displayed restraint and knowledge— 
a combination as rare as it is admirable. Stage effects 
and the picturesque have here, if anywhere in 
architecture, their true place, and nothing could be 
more picturesque than the circular temple and colon- 
nade of the Fine Arts Building with its wonderful 
setting of water, great hedges and trees. 

Looking back twenty-five years we may well feel 
that San Francisco has achieved a success which 
would have been impossible then. If San Francisco 
with its great exposition group Is encouraging, San 
Diego seems almost a chef-d’oeuvre. Smaller, more 
harmonious, having more of the value of perma- 
nency, and more of romantic setting in its enchanting 
gardens and wild gorges, it stands a wonderful 
example of early precedent renewed and vitalized 
by creative imagination. Expositions however are 
at best a sort of tour de force—not the ordinary 
humdrum work which must be well done if we are 
to make a true advance. That good work in these 
transitory and show places is the sign of vital work 
elsewhere is shown throughout the country. Just 
now our federal buildings have suffered a severe 
check in the expressed determination of the Govern- 
ment to seek economy and efficiency by dispensing 
with trained, professional service, or using only 
such service as can be obtained on Government 
salaries. If these attempts of the Government are 
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due to a belief in the incompetency of architects 
who have done Government work, it is our duty to 
show in other work that this belief is unfounded, and 
that good architecture must of necessity, and as a 
first requisite, be practical and economical. This 
is a temporary phase with the Government. It will 
pass. Each in his own place can strive to establish 
such respect for architecture and those who practise 
it as shall lead to a popular demand for the very best 
professional services for federal buildings. These 
should establish standards for other public work. It 
does not follow that they should set standards for 
all work. Lavish expenditure, justified, perhaps, by 
colossal fortunes, is not the right example, to be set 
by the Government of a democracy which should 
practise and teach that thrift which is the foundation 
of true prosperity. 

In state and municipal work the record of achieve- 
ment is one upon which the profession may well 
look with satisfaction. The Institute has aroused 
interest in the broad problems involved, has guided 
the work along proper lines, and the individuals to 
whom such work has been entrusted have justified 
the confidence placed in them. States, cities, and 
towns have buildings that are a constant pleasure 
and an ennobling influence. In domestic work a 
return to sound precedent, and above all an honest 
appreciation of simplicity, has spread throughout 
all classes. Not only the houses designed by archi- 
tects, but even the products of popular journals, of 
builders and of speculative real-estate brokers are 
far better than they were a decade ago. On the whole 
our people are better housed in material ways, and 
with more beauty in their houses than the people 
of any other nation. One element, however, and an 
important one in domestic work, is perhaps over- 
looked or misunderstood in the eagerness to do all 
that is possible for the public—the rights of the 
individual, especially his domestic, private and home 
rights, have been overlooked, and where true con- 
sideration has been given in so setting houses and 
planning surroundings as to recommend such work 
as a part of the beauty of the communtiy, there has 
been generally no recognition of the right of the 
owner to that use of his own grounds for which 
privacy is essential. It is an over-emphasis of the 
debt due the public and an underestimate of the 
individual rights. The achievements of the profes- 
sion in their actual work may be paralleled by the 
accomplishment of the Institute in work that has 
been done for the bettering of the profession. 

To the Institute are due the better standards of 
practice and a clearer understanding of the obliga- 
tion of service and the better opportunity for archi- 
tectural education that are everywhere being offered 
throughout the country. 

This work has been accomplished quietly and in 
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the main, so unobtrusively as to create but little 
remark, and on looking back and comparing this 
work with that executed twenty, or even ten years 
ago, we can see how far the profession has gone 
forward. One may therefore feel encouragement for 
architecture, sure that the universal art will take 
its right place. 

It rests with each individual who practises the 
profession so to discharge his obligations as to com- 
mand the respect of the people about him. As it 
is with the physician so it is with the architect, 
work which brings no reward is constantly called for, 
service which is for the public good and utterly un- 
requited is needed. The more we can respond to such 
calls for public service the more surely will our calling 
be respected. It is not enough to proclaim our high 
ideals. Above all we are called upon to stand firm 
by the principles in which all believe but which are 
so hard to practise. The order of St. Benedict in 
addition to the usual monastic vows had also the vow 
of stabilitas loci. St. Paul urged the same thing long 
ago when he urged the soldier, after he had done all 
he could to prepare himself for struggle and for 
victory, to stand fast. Over on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that quality is again proving the most 
trying. To stand fast by honor, to stand fast by 
friends, to stand fast when to go forward even would 
seem the easier course. In the rush of modern com- 
petition and strife, let us remember that only 
through working together shall we obtain results 
that are worthy, but that codperation must be by 
individuals who preserve their own souls because 
they recognize and respect the souls of others. 
We have seen nations coming through fiery trials, 
inconceivable to those of us who sit at home, and, 
with calm courage and sure confidence, awaiting the 
issue. We have seen our own people eager to serve, 
and we know that the best service rendered—the 
only service worth while—has been in the hospitals 
and in the relief work, where there could be no hint 
of self-interest. Our protests of various sorts have 
fallen idly because either lacking in the courage of 
conviction or tainted by selfish motives. 

All this is perhaps far removed from architecture, 
and yet if there is any profession which is universal, 
which depends on knowledge and sympathy, on the 
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love of beauty, and of the truth which underlies all 
beauty, that profession is architecture. So all that 
is universal and vital, as is this testing of the souls 
of men, is close to our hearts and lives. Many 
wonderful lives have been given freely that truth 
may prevail; rich and poor, high or low, side by side 
as was their blessed lot. Many beautiful structures, 
the expression of lofty, ideals, have gone never to be 
replaced, but the truth remains, nothing is lost. In 
the imperishable words of a great poet: 


‘All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall 


exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, 
nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist 


When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the 
Ss y; 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 

Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by 


and by.” 


So this year, if not a year of achievement, is not 
a year lost. The work of your officers and of your 
many earnest and efficient committees will bear 
fruit. Even the year’s disappointment and trials are 
not to be looked upon as failures unless classed with 
those failures that mark the forward progress. 

It is not without significance for us that we have 
for a year stopped money-making and faced hard- 
ship, stopped looking with satisfaction at ourselves 
and our material progress and given our thoughts 
and our sympathy to that superb exhibition of 
faith and loyalty. Perhaps we have realized as 
never before that there are things of the spirit which 
are inestimable and imperishable, worth living for 
and worth fighting for. Perhaps when this war is 
over we may find that even we have gained thereby 
a higher standard of ideals and that our public life 
will be less sordid and our private lives less selfish, 
through the sacrifices made by others. On us as 
architects, professors of a noble creative art, lies the 
burden of responsibility to be in the forefront 
of the battle for what is true, and because true, 
beautiful. 


Members Admitted to, Fellowship 


Donn Barber 


Mr. Barber was born at Washington, D. C., in 
1871. He was graduated from Yale University in 
1893, with the degree of Ph.B. He took a special 
course in architecture at Columbia University in 
1893-4 and entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 


1895, receiving the diploma from the French Govern- 
ment in 1898. He entered respectively the offices 
of Carrere & Hastings, Cass Gilbert and Lord & 
Hewlett, entering practice for himself in 1900. 

The Atelier Donn Barber, which sprang into 
existence through his voluntary criticism of the 
work of the student draughtsmen in his employ, 
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about 1899, has exerted a considerable influence in 
the training of the younger men in the profession. 

He is a member of the Société des Architects 
Diplomés, of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
the Architectural League of New York, and is Vice- 
President of the National Sculpture Society, as 
well as a member of many clubs. He was admitted 
to the Institute in 1907. 

Among the important buildings to his credit are 
those of the National Park Bank, Lotos Club, 
Institute of Musical Art, National Board of the Y. 
W. C. A., in New York City; of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, State Library, Hartford 
National Bank, at Hartford, Conn.; of the Chat- 
tanooga Union Station in that city, Capital City 
Club at Atlanta, White Plains Hospital in that 
town, Central Presbyterian Church at Summit, N. 
J., “Conyers Manor” at Greenwich, Conn., the 


model farm of Richard Delafield and the residence 
of William Dinsmore at Tuxedo Park. 
George F. A. Brueggeman 

Mr. Brueggeman was born in St. Louis, in 1873. 
He was graduated from Cornell University, with the 
Degree of Bachelor of Science in Architecture. His 
early office training was with Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, in their St. Louis office. Later he 
chief draughtsman and office manager for Eames & 
Young. He is now practising independently in 
St. Louis. 

He was secretary of the St. Louis Chapter 
1911-12, Vice-President 1912-13, and for the past 
two years its President. 

His most interesting works have been the War- 
wick Hotel (with its modest but interesting inter- 
iors) and the Missouri Athletic Club building in the 


was 
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city of St. Louis. He was admitted to the Institute 
in 1908. 


Eleazer Bartlett Homer 


Mr. Homer was born in Somerville, Mass., in 
1864. He was graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Department of Architecture 
in 1885. He spent two years as draughtsman in the 
office of Hartwell & Richardson, Boston. Instructor, 
Assistant Professor, and Associate Professor Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 1887-1900. 
Lecturer on History of Architecture Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1900-1915, now completing 
twenty-seven years of consecutive service. Archi- 
tect for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1896-1900. He began practice in Boston in 1889. 
Director, Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence, 1900-07. Architectural adviser to Govern- 
ment of Porto Rico 1907. Chairman of Architect’s 
commission on Porto Rico Capitol competition 1908. 
Member of the firm of Clarke, Howe & Homer, 
Providence, 1907-13. Since 1913 he has practised 
independently. He was for four years Vice-Presi- 
dent, and is now President of the Rhode Island 
Chapter; Chairman, Providence City Plan Com- 
mission; Member, Metropolitan Park Commission, 
Providence, 1898-1900 and 1915; Director, American 
Unitarian Association 1907-15. 

Among the most notable buildings to his credit 
are the Waverly Grammar School, Belmont, Mass; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Henry L. 
Pierce Bldg., and alteration of the Rogers, Walker, 
Engineering and Gymnasium Buildings, Boston, 
house for A. J. Wellington, Newton, Mass. 

While a member of the firm of Clarke, Howe & 
Homer, he was specially connected with the Veazie 
Street School and Blackstone Hotel, Providence; 
Peacedale High School, in that town; high schools 
at San Juan and Ponce, and twelve other schools 
in various towns in Porto Rico. St. George’s School, 
gymnasium, Newport; Science Bldg., R. I. State 
College, Kingston; People’s Savings Bank, and 
Rhode Island Medical Society Building, Providence; 
and a large amount of domestic work. He was 
admitted to the Institute in 1900. 


Warren Powers Laird 

Dr. Laird has been Professor of Architecture in 
charge of the Department, University of Penn- 
sylvania, for nearly twenty-two years. He received 
his architectural education at Cornell University, 
and in atelier work in Paris. During his incumbency 
as head of the Department of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, it has grown from one of the 
smallest to one of the largest in the country. Pro- 
fessor Laird has had a very extensive experience as 
professional adviser in competitions. 
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He has been an active member of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter for more than twenty years and the 
Principles of Practice and Code of Ethics as pro- 
mulgated by the Institute have been made a part 
of his teachings. 

His personal consulting practice has extended 
beyond advisership in competitions, to important 
architectural projects done in collaboration with 
others and alone. He is President of the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, composed of 
the eleven schools of highest standing. Lately he 
was appointed a member of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Comprehensive Plans of the Philadelphia 
Municipal Government, during the absence of 
Mr. Paul Cret. 

He is a member of the Church Building Commis- 
sion of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, of the Lutheran General Synod of the 
United States, and has been selected to prepare 
the article on American Architecture for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Yearbook. He was admitted to 
the Institute in 1911. 


Frank B. Meade 


Mr. Meade has been practising in Cleveland 
since 1893 and has been a member of the Chapter 
since 1899. He was admitted to the Institute in 
1912. After the death of Mr. John Carrere, Mr. 
Meade was appointed to fill his place on the Board 
of Supervision which has charge of the placing and 
planning of public buildings, principally in con- 
nection with the group plan of Cleveland. 

Notable buildings to his credit are the residences 
of F. E. Drury, Howard Ells, and Ex-Gov. Myron 
T. Herrick, Cleveland; Henry Everett, Willoughby, 
Ohio; S. S. Kresge, Detriot, Mich.; W. P. Cooke, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Fred Todd, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Mayfield Country Club, and Shaker Lakes Country 
Club, East Cleveland Public Library, and the 
Hough Branch Public Library, Cleveland; Elks 
Club, Erie, Pa. 


Chas. H. Prindeville 


In 1887, Mr. Prindeville entered the office of 
James J. Egan, and there remained until 1897, 
when a partnership was formed under the name of 
Egan & Prindeville. This partnership continued 
until July 6, 1914, when after an association of 
nearly twenty-seven years, Mr. Egan retired, since 
which time Mr. Prindeville has practised alone. 

Among the buildings designed by Mr. Prinde- 
ville are the New Brevoort Hotel, Mt. Carmel 
Church, St. Jerome’s Church, St. Andrews Church, 
Visitation High School, New Mercy Hospital, 
Residence of Mrs. P. J. Geraghty, Chicago; St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburgh, and the New Col- 
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legiate Hall, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 
He was admitted to the Institute in 1908. 


William H. Schuchardt 


Mr. Schuchardt was born in Milwaukee in 1874. 
After completing the work of the sophomore year 
at the State University of Wisconsin he took up 
the course in architecture at Cornell and was grad- 
uated with the class of ’95, receiving the degree of 
B.S. 

He worked for a number of years as a draughts- 
man in the office of Elmer Grey, with still further 
training in the offices of R. E. Schmidt, of Chicago, 
and of William G. Rantoul, Cope & Stewardson 
and Cass Gilbert. 

After eight years of practical training as an 
architectural draughtsman he visited Europe in 
1903-4 and studied in Paris under Ernest Hebrard, 
a winner of the Prix de Rome. 

He began the independent practice of his pro- 
fession in Milwaukee in 1905 and since then his 
work has covered a wide range and always bears 
the stamp of careful study and a thoroughly trained 
hand. He was admitted to the Institute in 1910. 

He has taken an active interest in the welfare of 
the draughtsmen of Milwaukee, and for a number of 
years conducted an atelier for their benefit, besides 
giving lectures on City Planning and Housing 
before various associations and clubs. 

His interest in professional matters was instru- 
mental in forming the Wisconsin Chapter, of which 
he was its first president. 

Mr. Schuchardt has written a series of articles 
for the American Architect on “Housing in Europe” 
and is contributing weekly articles on architecture 
to the “Milwaukee Free Press.” Besides his pro- 
fessional interests he has generously given of his 
time to his native city as a member of the Municipal 
Art Commission. He is secretary of the Milwaukee 
Art Society, a director of the Columbia Hospital, 
vice-president of the University Club and a member 
of the City Housing Commission. 


Charles L. Borie, Jr. 


Mr. Borie was born in Philadelphia in 1870. He 
was graduated from St. Paul’s School in 1888, and 
from the University of Pennsylvania, with the degree 
of B. S. in Civil Engineering, in 1892. }:e associated 
himself with C. C. Zantzinger in 1903, they being 
joined shortly after by M. B. Medary, Jr., forming 
the firm of Zantzinger, Borie & Medary. 

He has been identified with the erection of many 
notable buildings and has rendered singularly 
valuable service to his community by his unseltish 
and untiring labors toward its beautification. To 
him is assigned the credit of the plan for terminating 
the axis of the Parkway on the height of Fairmount, 


of making the Philadelphia Museum of Art the 
focal point of the axis, and of grouping about the 
foot of Fairmount the art-teaching institutions of 
Philadelphia, thus to create an art educational 
center. 

In altruism, broad vision, fearlessness in any 
cause to which he devotes himself, his labors offer a 
fine example of the contribution which an architect 
has to offer in public service. 

He was admitted to the Institute in 1908. 


Frederick A. Russell 

Mr. Russell received his first training in the 
office of H. H. Richardson, which he entered in 
1883 and where he remained until the death of Mr. 
Richardson in 1886. Ten years of service in the 
office of Longfellow, Alden & Harlow then followed, 
after which the firm of Rutan & Russell was formed 
and was continued by Mr. Russell after Mr. Rutan’s 
death about ten years ago. 

His work has covered a wide range, has been 
conceived according to the best traditions, and is 
always characterized by careful study. He has 
given largely of his services in the work of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter and in the work of the Muni- 
cipal Improvement Committee of that city. 


Owen Brainard 


Becoming associated with Carrere & Hastings in 
1893 as their chief engineer, Mr. Brainard was made 
a member of the firm in 1901, a partnership which 
was dissolved in 1905 in order that while still retain- 
ing his connection with the firm he might be able 
to undertake personal work, his services having 
been sought and given as consulting architectural 
engineer on the office buildings of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the alterations to the 
Capitol, in Washington; the Cuyahoga County 
Court House in Cleveland, and important work 
for the United States Steel Corporation in the 
town-planning and housing requirements of their 
industrial villages. 

His career has been marked by his faith in his 
profession and by his willingness to give it the 
largest measure of his ability and devotion. 


Guy Lowell 


Mr. Lowell was born in Boston about forty-five 
years ago, was graduated from Harvard in 1892 and 
in architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology some two years later. He went to 
Paris, entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts and won the 
diploma of the French government after little more 
than three years of study there. 

He completed his professional education by a 
course in landscape design under M. Edouard 
André. Upon his return to America, some fifteen 
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years ago, he opened an office in Boston and shortly 
afterward one in New York, and has conducted 
his professional work in both cities up to this time 
with conspicuous success. 

Among the more widely known of his buildings 
are the Lecture Hall and Emerson Hall built for 
Harvard College, two dormitories and a refectory 
for Simmons College, Boston; seven buildings for 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; the Normal 
School at Framingham; the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society building at Concord, N. H.; the Bos- 
cawen Library, a few miles north of Concord, one 
of the smallest and most exquisite buildings of its 
class; the Cumberland County Court House in Port- 
land, Maine; the first building and recent enlargement 
of the new Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; the gate- 
houses and park buildings for the Charles River 
Embankment; the New York County Court House, 
a ten-million-dollar edifice, won in competition 
against worthy peers. 

His business methods are admirable, his enthu- 
siasm for his work and for his profession unbounded, 
and his accomplishment commands the respect and 
admiration both of the critical and of the uncrit- 
ical. One of the most highly trained architects in 
this country, he is sound in taste, rational in design, 
and progressive. Few men in the profession have 
more completely measured up to the fullness of 
great opportunities, 
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George S. Mills 


Mr. Mills was born in London, fifty years ago, 
and came to the United States at the age of four. He 
was educated in St. Louis, and began his career in 
the office of George Barnett. Among the buildings 
built from his plans are The Ohio Building, Toledo 
Club, First Congregational Church, Secor Hotel, 
in Toledo, and some of those of the Ohio State 
University, and, in collaboration, the Municipal 
Building of Toledo. 

He was active in organizing the Toledo Chapter, 
but before its organization he had anticipated its 
work in fostering the ideals of the Institute in that 
city. He has given generously of his time and 
ability in public service, to his city, his state, and 
his country. 


The names of the members advanced to fellows 
were presented to the Convention as follows: 
Mr. Barber by Mr. La Farge. 
Mr. Borie by Mr. Sellers. 
Mr. Brainard by Mr. Swartwout. 
Mr. Brueggeman by Mr. Mauran. 
Mr. Homer by Mr. Cady. 
Mr. Laird by Mr. Day. 
Mr. Lowell by Mr. Coolidge. 
Mr. Meade by Mr. Garfield. 
Mr. Mills by Mr. Brunner. 
Mr. Prindeville by Mr. Pond. 
Mr. Russell by Mr. Stotz. 
Mr. Schuchardt by Mr. Eschweiler. 


Finances 


Report of the Board of Directors 


In its report one year ago, the Board stated that the 
increase in dues adopted the year before (1913) had not 
deterred Chapter members from joining the Institute, as 
shown by the fact that the number of new members in 1914 
was but one less than in 1913. In view of business condi- 
tions the Finance Committee this year deemed it wise, in 
preparing its budget, to count on a reduction in the num- 
ber of new members of 33/4 per cent. It is, therefore, 
especially gratifying to report the election of eighty-one 
new members, as against fifty-eight for the year previous, 
an increase of 40 per cent, together with fourty-four 
applications pending. 

It has been many years since so large a growth has been 
recorded and when we consider that during this year there 
has been unprecedented depression in all building indus- 
tries, it is fair to conclude that the Institute is making 
its influence more and more widely felt and that reputable 
practitioners of our profession are coming to feel that they 
cannot afford to hold themselves aloof from the one 
society of national scope which represents the profession. 

The Institute has, however, felt the effect of business 
conditions in a reduction of its income from current dues 
because of the inability of members to meet their financial 
obligations. Where the Board has been convinced of the 


sincerity of those in arrears it has exercised the leniency 
permitted by the By-Laws; but where the Treasurer’s 
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repeated requests have elicited no response, or an unsatis- 
factory one, the Board has ordered the names posted in 
the Octagon and read to the Convention. In several cases 
of members long in arrears and who bave shown little or no 
disposition to make their accounts good, the names have 
been dropped from the roll of membership. In framing the 
budget the Finance Committee has a right to count as an 
asset the dues of every member. If the assets cannot be 
realized, the inevitable result is a deficit. ‘The necessity 
of obtaining a working capital together with the reduction 
in income which was anticipated at the beginning of the 
year compelled the Board to reduce Committee appro- 
priations to the minimum. It did this with the utmost 
regret, for it forced the Committees to conduct much of 
their work by correspondence, and in some cases to pay 
personally the expense of attending the meetings. 

In the interest of economy the Board has held but two 
meetings, instead of three as formerly, and the Executive 
Committee but two meetings as against four last year. 
This is not a desirable condition for it places upon the 
officers responsibilities which they are loath to assume, and 
deprives the Institute of the benefit to be obtained from 
the personal interchange of ideas for which meetings of the 
Board are designed. One meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was held in San Francisco, but the Treasury was 
called upon to pay only the cost of a meeting in Washing- 
ton. In the course of the trip to and from the Coast, visits 
were paid to the Buffalo, Michigan, IIlinois, Wisconsin, 








Minnesota, Washington, Oregon, San Francisco, Southern 
California, Kansas City, and St. Louis Chapters. Other 
members of the Board visited the Iowa and Colorado 
Chapters. 

The Board wishes to record its belief that with a large 
increase in members paying dues to the Institute, a reduc- 
tion in annual dues might be made. If 400 new members 
could be added in 1916, a reduction of dues of five dollars 
per annum would be entirely practicable. 

The salient points in the Treasurer’s report which mark 
progress during the year, are the following: Although the 
$3,000 mortgage on the 18th street property has been paid 
off, and $1,500 borrowed to pay on account of Octagon 
restoration work, the invested securities of the reserve 
fund remain unimpaired and the cash on hand is $2,713, 
as compared with $3,429 one year ago, showing a temporary 
shrinkage of only $716. 





and 
$25,312.00 


The cash receipts for the year, actual 


estimated 
and esti- 


Disbursements for the actual 


mated 


year, 
21,599.00 


Showing accumulated “‘working capital” of . .$ 3,713.00 
. $ 4,644.00 


(estimated) 


The unpaid bills Jan. 1, 1915, amounted to 


The unpaid bills 
amount to. 


Jan. 1, 1916, 


931.00 


Showing a decrease in this encumbrance of $ 3,713.00 
The 1915 Budget limited expenditures (includ- 
ing the 15 per cent passing to the reserve 


fund) to . $22,230.00 


in spite of the fact shes ne book i income was .$24,296.00 


Through unprecedented increases in membership this 
“book income” has been considerably augmented. 
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Summary of the Report of the Treasurer 


After presenting a detailed statement of the accounts 
of the Institute, Treasurer Mauran continued as follows: 

The figures tell us that the present income is sufficient 
to carry on the Institute’s activities, provided that income 
is collected during the year in which it has to be spent. To 
that end it is necessary to secure the same kindly codper- 
ation from the members as any other organization, pro- 
fessional or social, dependent upon a revenue from dues 
must have to live. But we can deduce from these figures 
also the happy augury that when our new constitution and 
by-laws have been adopted, and when such period as is 
necessary for the accession of new members and the read- 
justment of the financial plan has passed, the dues can 
undoubtedly be reduced. 

Some of you may remember that last year I told you 
that the Treasurer, on taking office, was confronted with a 
surprise package in the shape of “unpaid bills,’’ for which 
no provision had been made in the 1914 budget. Naturally, 
therefore, this incubus had to be nursed along until it 
could be gradually decreased. This item, amounting to 
$4,644, on January 1 of this year, as you have heard, led 
me to urge the Board at the January meeting to so frame 
our budget as gradually to secure a “working capital.” 
The resulting “‘paring down,” postponed only, let us trust, 
that much to be desired enlargement of the program for 
full Board meetings with more frequent sessions of that 
body with the various Chapters. Happily, the trip to the 
Pacific Coast was fulfilled without any tax on the treasury 
in excess of the scheduled cost of an executive committee 
meeting in Washington. The figures I have given you 
show that these “unpaid bills’’ were reduced in twelve 
months from $4,644 to $931. This will give the incoming 
administration the needed funds to provide ample 
opportunity for the representatives from all sections of 
the country to consider those broader questions of Insti- 
tute policy and progress, while the Executive Committee 
can confine its activities to the details of administration 
of our complex problems. 


Membership 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The total membership of the Institute to date of 
November 15, is now, 222, made up as follows: 
Fellows 309 
Members sik. 789 
Honorary Members ; ; 88 
Honorary Corresponding Membe “rs 36 
Since the last report of the Board there have been: 
Advanced to Fellows ... .. . 13 
Elected Members... .... . . 80 
Reinstated 1 
There have been the following resignations and remov- 
als: 
Fellows 5 
Members 22 
‘There have been the following deaths: 
ee eee Se ay 9 
Members . . _ a 8 
Honorary Membe Be, in 2 
Honorary Corresponding. Members -_ I 
The total number of new active mem- 
bers has been . . 81 
The total number of: re signations, remov- 
als, and deaths of active members 
bavebermms ....... 7a 44 


Leaving a net gain in active enaiiens of. 37 





Obituary 
The following deaths have occured during the year 
FELLOWS 
Henry Clay Carrel Brooklyn. 
es S. Eames St. Louis. 
James Egan . Chicago. 
Hugo Kafka New York. 
Norman §S. Patton Chicago 
Chas. H. Rutan Boston. 
Samuel B. Snook New York. 
Douglas H. Thomas, Jr.. Baltimore. 
Kivas Tully . ie St. Louis. 
Wm. Robert Ware . Milton, Mass. 
MEMBERS 
Robert A. Bethune, . Buffalo. 
Eugene C. Gardner . Springfield, Mass. 
E. T. Hapgood Hartford. 


Newark, N. J. 
. Montclair, N. J. 
. Kansas City. 
. Galveston. 
. Cleveland. 


Herman Kreitler 
Albert F. Norris 
Chas. Opel. . . 
E. V. Richards . 
Carl F. White. 
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Honorary MEMBERS 


John W. Alexander 
Frederick Ward Putnam 


Honorary CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 
Abraham Salm 


Report of the Board of Directors 


No new Chapters have completed their organization 
during the present year, although active steps are being 
taken for the formation of Chapters in Florida, Alabama, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Memphis, Tenn. 

During the year letters have been received from mem- 
bers of the Chapter-At-Large resident in West Virginia 
and Oklahoma, drawing vivid pictures of the chaotic 
conditions of architectural practice in states where no 
Chapters exist, and where Institute influence is therefore 
absent. The Board has received these pleas for help in 
the most sympathetic spirit, and has offered every assist- 
ance in its power to the men on the ground toward the 
formation of new Chapters, but the Institute cannot, 
through any existing machinery, itself do the preliminary 
work of organization. 

Other letters have been received from members of 
Chapters whose territorial jurisdiction is very large and 
who, by reason of the distance which separates them from 
their Chapter headquarters, find their Chapter dues a 






Report of the Building Committee 


In so far as the funds permitted, the committee has 
made structural and permanent repairs, but has been 
able to accomplish little compared with the total amount 
of work absolutely essential to be done. The work author- 
ized by the Board at its meeting of May 1, including partial 
service toward the complete survey contemplated under 
the fund authorized by the Convention, has been satis- 
factorily performed at a total expenditure of $2,500. This 
work included the heating of certain rooms not at that 
time heated, the repairing of the brickwork, the substitu- 
tion of iron lintels for the old wooden lintels in the base- 
ment, the installation of metal weather-strips on the exte- 
rior doors and windows, calking around the window-frames, 
repairing glass, and the painting of the exterior woodwork. 

For purposes of immediate security, the stable front 
has been tied back by rods. 

With regard to the work in the future, the committee 
cannot too strongly urge upon its successors and the Insti- 
tute the immediate prosecution of the further work neces- 
sary to preserve the building, the lower floors of which are 
greatly in need of reconstruction, and many other features 
which are in a sadly neglected condition. The committee 
has always had under consideration the repair of the 
exterior stonework which, with the other work, has been 
too long deferred. The committee also recommends the 
painting of the interior, and the installation of more 
appropriate lighting fixtures, and presents for the con- 
sideration of the Convention the following: 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp, 
Horace WELLS SELLERS, 
Cuar.-es A. ZIEGLER 
Ws. MitcHectt KENDALL, Chairman 


Report of the Board of Directors 


After the instructions of the last Convention the mort- 
gage of $3,000 on the property adjoining the Octagon has 
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burden. 








Many Chapters with large territories havea 
lower initiation fee, and dues for members residing at a 
distance, and the Board recommends, to those Chapters 
which have not already done so, the establishment of a 
system of non-resident fees. 


Report of the Committee on Chapters 


In spite of the arduous and painstaking labors of the 
Committee on Chapters during the last two years, the dis- 
cussion of its report clearly revealed the fact that the dele- 
gates were not yet sufficiently informed upon the proposed 
changes in membership to take any definite action upon 
so important a matter. 


Resolution of the Convention 


That a Committee on Chapters composed of one mem- 
ber from each Chapter be appointed by the Convention 
for the purpose of further studying the question and for 
report to the next Convention. That from January 1, 
1916, until the next Convention, the question of waiving 
the initiation fee of a Chapter member advanced to mem- 
bership in the Institute, be left to the discretion of the 
Board, and that until the Convention of 1916 no mem- 
bers be admitted to Chapters except upon the under- 
standing that within three years after their admission 
they shall either join the Institute or resign from the 
Chapter. 


been paid off from the Emergency Fund. 


Thus, money 
which was drawing interest at 2 per cent has been used 
to pay off a debt upon which the Institute was paying 
interest at 5 per cent. 


The last Convention also authorized the Board to 
borrow from the Emergency Fund the sum of $2,500 with 
which to undertake a survey of the Octagon house and 
grounds, and to make certain urgently needed repairs. 
Those most urgently needed for the stability of the struc- 
ture consisted of removing decayed timber wall plates and 
lintels in the foundation walls and replacing them with 
steel and masonry. This work has been finished and may 
be considered as a permanent betterment of the property 
In addition many other items of much-needed repair 
work have been completed. The walls of the stables, 
which were in imminent danger of collapse, have been 
braced and made safe for a time. 

At the last Convention the suggestion was made, and 
favorably received, that the drawings of the building then 
authorized, be published in the form of a Monograph. 
This suggestion has been followed and has necessitated a 
considerable additional expense for draughting, but the 
drawings, which are now on exhibition, will make the 
Monograph a work of exceptional value to the architect 
and of rare interest to the layman who prizes the few 
remaining examples of that fine period in the history of 
American Architecture. It is hoped that every member of 
the Institute will wish to possess a copy of the Monograph, 
for not only will he find it a work of great professional 
value, but the treasury of the Institute will be reimbursed 
for the cost of the drawings, and if a balance remains it 
will be put to excellent use in the further restoration of 
the house. 

Early this year it became necessary to relinquish the 
loan collection of furniture which had been for many years 
in use in the drawing-room or Board-room through the 
courtesy of the late Frank D. Millet. It was, therefore, a 
most welcome surprise when the Board received during the 
early summer the sum of $190 contributed by members 
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of the Philadelphia Chapter, to be devoted to furnishing 
this room. As this is the room which is most commonly 
seen by visitors, it is the belief of the Board that it should 
be furnished in the spirit of the general restoration toward 
which all expenditures upon the property could, as far as 
possible, be directed. 

It will be recalled that a few years since the San Fran- 
sico Chapter presented the Treaty of Ghent Table which 
now occupies its original place in the room in which the 
ratification of the Treaty was signed. 

The Board recommends to the Convention the passage 
of a vote of thanks to those members of the Philadelphia 
Chapter who have contributed to this new and most 
welcome gift. 

At the last Convention, the Board was directed by 
Resolution “to investigate the present title to the Insti- 
tute’s property, and to take such action as may make safe 
the legal status of the property.”” Acting under these 
instructions and in conference with the Institute’s Counsel, 
the Board satisfied itself that the title to the property was 
perfectly safe. At the special meeting of the Institute in 
August the Board recommended that no change in the 
present method of holding the property through trustees 
be made prior to the 1915 Convention, and this recom- 
mendation was adopted by the meeting. Since that date 


the Board has had the question under consideration with 
Counsel, but it is not yet prepared to make a definite 
recommendation as to a change in the present form of 
trusteeship. With the information and advice which it 
has at present, the Board is inclined to believe that no 
change is desirable, other than one which shall provide a 
legal way for filling any vacancy that may occur among 
the trustees. 

The Board desires to continue its study, with counsel, 
of the legal aspects of the question and to defer for another 
year the presentation of any plan involving a change in 
title, and it is assured that in the meantime, the interests 
of the Institute are adequately protected. 


Resolution of the Convention 


The Institute is to be congratulated upon having made 
a real start on the preservation of the Octagon and having, 
as the trustee for the property of its members, taken actual 
measures to protect it. The work so well begun at last 
should, however, be looked upon only as preliminary. 
Every other work of preservation known to be necessary 
should be undertaken with as little delay as possible, and 
the means found to that end, including the restoration of 
the stable and the laying out of the grounds. 


Annual Convention 


Report of the Board of Directors 


One year ago the Convention discussed at some length 
the suggestion of the Committee that the time of Conven- 
tion be changed to the spring. It was argued in favor of the 
change that the Committees could proceed with their 
organization during the summer months and have the 
entire autumn and winter for their work. The Convention 
approved of the principle and referred the question to the 
Board with power. Letters were then sent to all Chapters 
asking an expression of opinion. Answers were received 
from but few and these few in opposition, the reason in 
practically every case being that the spring is the archi- 
tect’s busiest season and the time when he could least 
readily absent himself from his office for attendance 
at Convention. 

The Board therefore deemed it unwise to make the 


Convention 


Report of the Board of Directors 


{[Nore: The first part of the Report of the Board on 
this subject was clearly covered in an editorial in the 
November Journal.] 

In view of the fact that attendance at Conventions is 
not a disagreeable nor burdensome duty, it is not unreason- 
able to ask that he who is honored by being chosen to 
represent his Chapter in Convention should be willing 
to share the expense attached to the honor. A table has 
been prepared on the basis of taxing the Chapters, in 
proportion to their membership, an amount equal to one- 
half of the railroad and Pullman fares of a complete quota 
of delegates and refunding to each Chapter one-half the 
actual fares of its own delegation. This table assumes a 
Convention held in Washington, and shows that one-half 
the average cost per delegate would be $22.82. Chapters 
at a distance from Washington approximately equal to 
that of Chicago, Louisville or Atlanta, would receive a 
refund about equal to the tax. Those nearer Washington 
would receive a refund of less than the tax, and those at a 


change this year, but it believes that the question has not 
been given the consideration which it deserves and it 
urges the delegates at this Convention to present the 
matter fully to their Chapters, for the Board does not wish 
to make so radical a departure from Institute custom unless 
it is reasonably assured that the change will meet with the 
approval of a majority of the members. 


Resolutions Not Passed 


Resolved: That the next Convention be held in May, 
1917. 

In the discussion of this matter it was clearly shown 
that the Institute is not yet ready to make so marked a 
change in its administrative routine, and that during the 
next year the matter should be carefully studied by the 


Board. 


Expenses 


greater distance, a refund larger than the tax. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate the application of the 
principle. 

Boston, with thirteen delegates would be taxed $22.82 
per delegate, or $296.66, and would receive a refund of 
$180.70, which is one-half the railroad and Pullman fares 
for thirteen persons from Boston to Washington and 
return. Georgia, three delegates, tax $68.46, refund $60.90. 
Illinois, eight delegates, tax $182.56, refund $175.00. 
Minnesota, three delegates, tax $68.46, refund $97.65. 
San Francisco, four delegates, tax $91.28, refund $373.40. 

With a Convention held elsewhere than in Washington, 
the cost would, of course, change. The nearer the Conven- 
tion city to the center of Institute population, the lower 
would be the total cost of transportation thereto. 

The Board does not offer this as a final solution of the 
question, but it believes that a solution based on this 
general principle would be equitable, and it is convinced 
that those Chapters which have so long been handicapped 
by the heavy expense of representation are entitled to some 
reasonable measure of relief. 
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Government 


Report of Committee 


At the close of the last session of Congress, the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was engaged 
in investigating a plan for standardizing government 
buildings, particularly post offices, without sacrificing 
dignity of appearance. It is understood that the subject 
will again be taken up by this committee as soon as Con- 
gress convenes. Since Congress adjourned, it is understood 
that the Office of the Supervising Architect in the Treasury 
Department has perfected a standardization plan, but not 
enough of its details are known to express any comments 
thereon. The position of Supervising Architect has been 
vacant since last April. It is hoped that so important a 
branch of the government’s work as is this office, will soon 
have a properly equipped architect at its head, as provided 
by law. It is believed that an improvement in present 
conditions, or the reverse, will depend largely upon the 
qualifications of the next Supervising Architect as an 
executive, if the position is to be filled at all. 

It will appear from these comments that the committee 
is not in a position at the present time to submit extensive 
resolutions of a constructive nature. It believes that a 
brief review of what has been done during the year should 
be placed before the Convention for its information and 
for such action as it may deem best. 

Early in the year the chairman of the committee, 
accompanied by the President of the Institute, called on 
the then Supervising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and were graciously received. It was found that 
under the present system, which is fixed by existing law, 
the position of Supervising Architect is a difficult one to 
fill, and that suggestions of a helpful nature from outside 
authorities were of more value than criticisms. Acting 
upon this suggestion, President Sturgis appointed a special 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Sturgis, Fenner, and 
Coolidge, to codperate with the architect’s oflice in working 
out some administrative plan which would eliminate the 
delays and costly expenses connected with the present 
system. This committee had a number of conferences with 
the Supervising Architect, but had not reached the point 
where it was in a position to make suggestions, when Mr. 
Wenderoth’s resignation was accepted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Since when the special committee has found 
no opportunity to continue its work, and has therefore 
been discharged. 

At least one opportunity has been offered since the 
last Convention for constructive work, when members of 
the Institute were requested by the Postmaster General 
to appear at a conference in Washington, at which a general 
plan for standardizing post offices was to be discussed. At 
this conference those representing the post oflice were the 
Postmaster General, Mr. Merritt O. Chance, Chief Clerk, 
and Mr. John C. Koons, Superintendent of Division of 
Salaries and Allowances. 

The congressmen present were Messrs. J. W. Logue of 
Pennsylvania, H. W. Sumners of Texas, W. A. Ashbrook 
of Ohio, and Edward Gilmore of Massachusetts. 

Those representing the Institute were Mr. C. A. 
Coolidge of Boston and Mr. B. L. Fenner of New York. 

The Congressmen composed the sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. Mr. 
Logue was chairman, and the conference was really for the 
benefit of the sub-committee. The members of the com- 
mittee freely stated that they were in accord with the 
general principles laid down in Mr. Burleson’s minority 
report in the report of the Public Buildings Commission, 
but that there were certain details on which information 
was desired. 


= 


wy) 


Architecture 


An extended informal discussion took place, partici- 
pated in by all. The three principal points covered were: 

1. Lump sum appropriations. It was the consensus of 
opinion that a lump sum appropriation should be made by 
Congress each year, to cover the cost of public buildings 
authorized for that year. The advantage of such an 
appropriation would be largely to remove the public build- 
ings of the country from the field of politics, and would 
permit the Treasury Department, in codperation with the 
Post Office Department, to construct buildings appropriate 
to the population of a town and the amount of business 
conducted there. 

The cost of the site under such a plan could then be 
considered in relation to the cost and type of building, and 
the proper proportions maintained between the two. 

2. Standardization. The sub-committee, generally 
speaking, seemed to have the impression that standardiza- 
tion is a simple matter, and that a type set of plans for a 
building of a certain class can be used effectively for any 
other building of the same class. Mr. Fenner explained 
that on account of difference in sizes of lots, sections of the 
country, etc., exactly similar plans cannot be used for 
buildings of approximately the same cost; but that if type 
plans were modified to fit a particular lot in question, the 
necessary changes could be made in four or five weeks. 
The advantage of this would be in the time and money 
saved in not making original plans for every building. Mr. 
Coolidge discussed the suggestion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that standards of cost be established on a basis of 
square feet. He felt that it would be better to have this 
standard fixed on a basis of cubic feet. Such a system would 
give a basis of determining the cost of a given class of 
building on lots of varying dimensions. It was agreed that 
standardization could be applied successfully to buildings 
costing less than $100,000. 

3. Cost of the site. It was found that the cost of the 
site was an item not easily determinable by means of a 
fixed standard, and that the 20 per cent of the amount 
authorized for a government building as a minimum cost 
of a site was too small, and that it would be better not 
to make a limitation of this kind. 

It was stated by Mr. Logue that the members of the 
sub-committee were practically in accord with Mr. Burle- 
son’s ideas, and that the committee would be glad to 
receive in the future such assistance from the Institute 
as the committee might be in need of. It was stated that 
drafts of bills on the subject would be sent to the Institute 
for constructive suggestions. 

The matter of the employment of private architects 
to assist in the designing of public buildings for the govern- 
ment was not touched upon, and the Institute’s repre- 
sentatives were thanked by the Postmaster General and 
the committee for their participation in the conference and 
the disinterested suggestions offered. 

Following this hearing, plans of proposed bills were sent 
to Messrs, Sturgis, Fenner, and Coolidge, with the request 
that suggestions and amendments be made thereto. This 
was done and, at the invitation of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, these three members 
appeared before the committee on two occasions when full 
sessions were devoted to the formulation of a legislative 
act which would bring about a more uniform procedure in 
the making of appropriations for post offices, as well as a 
more uniform procedure in their construction. The mem- 
bers attended the hearing in a personal capacity and not as 
official representatives of the Institute. Afterward they 
submitted, at the request of the committee, a redrafted 
form of H. R. 21070, and also made some general sugges- 
tions with regard to H. R. 21072. The first bill concerns 
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standardization, and the second provides for the reorganiza- 
tion of the public-building system as it now exists in the 
Treasury Department. The several hearings were reported 
stenographically by the House committee, and are 
embraced in printed reports, Nos. 40 and 44, which are 
filed at the Octagon. It is hoped that this work, so well 
started by the House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, will not be neglected by the new committee at 
this approaching session of Congress. 

Your Committee on Government Architecture regrets 
that in spite of its repeated offers of codperation during 
the past year, it has been unable to bring about a more 
harmonious working relation with the Department of the 
Treasury, and it further regrets that by the formulation 
of the adopted plans for the new building for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, a distinct step in retrogression has 
been made from the policies of Government architecture 
as originally conceived by Washington and Jefferson, 
which have played so vital a part in the establishment 
of a real American School of Architecture. In these times 
of stress, the destruction of Rheims and the historic 
monuments abroad have been made the subject of the 
most universal condemnation, and it is indeed regrettable 
that the richest government in the world with the most 
unparalleled opportunities of modern times, should so abso- 
lutely fail to realize its wonderful power for the advance- 
ment of the fine art of architecture and instead of en- 
couraging the production of monuments that should be 
national and enduring, should so commercialize its work 
that the destruction of these buildings would be so held 
by the future citizens not as a crime but as a distinct gain 
to civilization. 

The Government buildings as a rule occupy a promi- 
nent place in the civic center of our cities and if this policy 
is persevered in it will be an insuperable obstacle to the 
artistic development throughout the United States. We 
as a nation are already accused of commercialism and lack 
of due appreciation of art. Can the Institute stand by and 
allow such a policy to go unchallenged? 

In connection with this all-important national question 
of Government architecture we believe a campaign of 
intelligent criticism in all parts of the country calling to 
the attention of the members of Congress the advisability 
of maintaining a superlative and lasting art in the designing 
of Government buildings will help to attain the desired 
result. 

EGERTON SWARTWOUT 
NatHan C. Wyetu 
CuHartes A. Coo.ipce, 


Chairman 
The Report was accepted. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


In its last annual report the Board expressed the hope 
that when the strain under which officers of the Govern- 
ment were laboring, by reason of conditions consequent 
upon the European War, was over, the Institute might be 
given an opportunity to share in the study of the complex 
professional problem of expediting the construction of pub- 
lic buildings and establishing a right standard of expendi- 
ture. The Treasury Department had had under considera- 
tion the vexed problem of standardizing public building 
design and construction so that the subject was even then 
a live issue. 

Less than ten days after adjournment of the last Con- 
vention, the advice of the Institute was sought by the 
Postmaster General and the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds of the House of Representatives. As 
will be noted in the report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Architecture, representatives of the _ Institute 
attended three conferences with these officials in Washing- 
ton in the study of a bill intended to standardize public 
building appropriations and construction. At the first 
meeting the Institute’s representatives were received 
courteously, but with an undercurrent of suspicion which 
before the meeting adjourned had entirely disappeared. 
At the second meeting a draft of a bill prepared by the 
House Committee was considered in great detail, with 
entire freedom and cordiality. The attitude of the mem- 
bers of the House Committee was frankly that of 
seeking highly technical advice from those whom they 
looked upon not only as competent to advise them wisely 
but as willing to advise them disinterestedly. At adjourn- 
ment, the Institute’s representatives requested to redraft 
the bill. At the third conference the revised draft was con- 
sidered and accepted practically without change, and the 
Committee then passed unanimously a formal vote of 
thanks to the representatives of the Institute for their 
assistance. 

Unfortunately Congress adjourned shortly thereafter 
and no action was taken on the bill. Nevertheless, the 
members of this important committee of the House 
realize that the question with which they have to deal is 
one which demands for its right solution special technical 
knowledge, such as the Committee admittedly does not 
possess, and that the Institute is able and willing to give 
effective help. 

It is doubtful whether Congress at its coming session 
will be able to find the time to seriously consider a radical 
change in its public-building policy, but the Board believes 
that an “era of good feeling” has been established as 
between the House Committee and at least one of the great 
executive departments on the one hand, and the Institute 
on the other, and that the Institute’s further advice will 
be sought and received as the advice of a body which places 
the public good above personal gain. 


The Journal 


Report of Committee on Institute 
Publications 


(The Report of the Committee is thoroughly covered 
in the Report of the Board.) 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The Journal continues to demonstrate not only its 
right to existence as a professional magazine, but its great 
value to the profession in general and to the Institute in 
particular. 


It is now concluding the third year of its existence, and 
it is highly gratifying to be able to report that this year 
it has earned enough to pay every expense of publication, 
including all fixed charges, and leave a small but genuine 
balance upon the right side of the ledger. 

That this result has teen reached in the short space of 
three years’ is an accomplishment almost without pre- 
cedent and augurs well for the future. 

It is significant that the success of the Journal is allied 
with an advertising policy which excludes all extravagant 
and misleading statements from its columns, making the 
advertisements of the greatest informative value to archi- 
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tects and giving them the highest attainable value to 
manufacturers and distributors. The potential value of 
such a medium as the Journal for presenting to the public 
the esthetic and ethical ideals for which we are striving 
cannot be overestimated. 

As the Board views the question, the benefit which the 
Institute derives from the Journal is not primarily the 
pleasure and profit which may come to members who read 
it, but the influence which it may be able to exert toward 
raising the standards of public taste and increasing the 


respect in which the profession is held. As it succeeds in 


Schedule 


Report of Committee 


This schedule is published as showing the minimum 
professional fee for less than which the architect may not 
be expected to render full or efficient service. 

This schedule is advisory, not mandatory. 

1. The architect’s professional services consist of 
necessary conferences, the preparation of preliminary 
studies, working drawings, specifications, large-scale and 
full-size detail drawings, and of the general direction and 
supervision of the work, for which, except as hereinafter 
mentioned, the minimum charge, based upon the total 
cost* of the work complete, is six per cent. 

2. On residential work, alterations to existing build- 
ings, monuments, furniture, decorative and cabinet work 
and landscape architecture, it is proper to make a higher 
charge than above indicated. 

3. The architect is entitled to added compensation 
for articles purchased under his direction, even though 
not designed by him, the fee to be paid according to the 
nature of the purchase. 

4. If an operation is conducted under separate con- 
tracts, rather than under a general contract, it is proper 
to charge a special fee in addition to the charges mentioned 
elsewhere in this schedule. 

5. Where the architect is not otherwise retained, con- 
sultation fees for professional advice are to be paid in 
proportion to the importance of the question involved 
and services rendered. 

6. Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, structural, 
electrical, and sanitary problems are of such a nature as 
to require the services of a specialist, the owner is to pay 
for such services in addition to the architect’s fee. Chemical 
and mechanical tests and surveys, when required, are to 
be paid for by the owner. 

7. Necessary traveling expenses are to be paid by 
the owner. 

8. If, after a definite scheme has been approved, 
changes in location, in drawings, specifications or other 
documents are required by the owner, or if the architect 
be put to extra labor or expense by the delinquency or 
insolvency of a contractor, the architect shall be paid for 
such additional services and expense. 

9. Payments to the architect are due as his work 
progresses in the following order: 

(a). Upon the completion of preliminary studies, one 
per cent upon the cost. 

(b). Upon the completion of specifications and general 
working drawings (exclusive of detail drawings), an 
additional two and one-half per cent upon the cost. 

(c). For detail drawings (due from time to time in 


*The total cost is to be interpreted as the value of all mate- 
rials and labor necessary to complete the work, plus contractors’ 
profits and expenses, as such cost would be if all materials were 
new and all labor fully paid, at market prices current when the 
work was ordered, 
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this endeavor, every architect, whether a reader of the 
Journal or not, will enjoy the benefit. 

When we recall that the Journal is only just finishing its 
third year, that in its first year it showed a large deficit, in 
its second year a somewhat smaller deficit, and that now 
in its third year it is showing a substantial profit, we have 
valid reason to entertain the expectation that, present 
progress continuing, its surplus will increase in such a 
ratio as to justify a reduction in membership dues by an 
amount greater than the subscription price. 


of Charges 


proportion to the amount of service rendered), an addi- 
tional one per cent upon the cost. 

(d). For supervision (due from time to time in propor- 
tion to the amount of service rendered), an additional one 
and one-half per cent upon the cost. 

Until an actual estimate is received, charges are based 
upon the proposed cost of the work, and payments received 
are on account of the entire fee. 

10. In case of the abandonment or suspension of the 
work, the basis of settlement is to be in accordance with 
the schedule as outlined in Section 9. 

11. The supervision of an architect (as distinguished 
from the continuous personal superintendence which may 
be secured by the employment of a clerk-of-the-works or 
superintendent of construction) means such inspection by 
the architect, or his deputy, of work in studios and shops, 
or a building or other work in process of erection, com- 
pletion, or alteration, as he finds necessary to ascertain 
whether it is being executed in general conformity with 
the contract. He has authority to reject any part of the 
work which does not conform, and to order its removal 
and reconstruction. He has authority to act in emergen- 
cies that may arise in the course of construction, to order 
necessary changes, and to define the intent and meaning 
of the drawings and specifications. On operations where a 
clerk-of-the-works or superintendent of construction is 
required, the architect shall employ such assistance at the 
owner’s expense. 

12. Drawings and specifications, as instruments of 
service, are the property of the architect. 

The Committee deems it wise that attention should 
be called to a method of compensation in vogue in some 
sections of the country, based on a fixed architecturul fee, 
representing the value of the services rendered profession- 
ally by the architect himself, plus the actual cost of pro- 
ducing the drawings, together with office and other expenses 
incidental thereto, and with cost of superintendence on the 
work. Briefly summarized this method is as follows: 


I. It is based on a written statement between first 
the owner, and second the architect. 
Il. A clear statement is made 
templated. 
III. Aclear statement of the services to be rendered by 
the architect is made, divided as follows: 
(a). Definition of the architect’s own services and 
salary. 
(b). Expense of draughting, multiplied by two. 
(c). Expense of engineers, incidentals, and super- 
intendence. 
(d). Statement of the number and character of the 
drawings to be furnished by the architect. 
(e). Cost of specifications. 


of the work con- 


IV. Architect’s fee, or salary, the amount of same, and 
how and when payments should be made on this account. 
V. Additional charges. In addition to the architect’s 
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salary there are the following items of expense to be paid 
by the owner, through the architect: 

(a). Draugbting.—Strict account shall be kept by the 
architect of the cost of draughting, such cost to be the 
total of the salaries paid to the draughtsmen engaged on 
the drawings, including time spent by the architect, and 
all expenses of stenographic work on specifications or 
otherwise, done in the architect’s office, are to be con- 
sidered a “regular oflice expense.” 

The total amount of such draughting expense shall be 
multiplied by two, to cover the proportionate share of 
regular office expenses, and this resulting amount shall be 
paid monthly on statements, in detail, from the architect. 
The total expense under this item is estimated at $———. 

(b). Engineers.—The services of structural, domestic, 
and sanitary engineers shall be paid for through the 
architect at cost. The total expense under this item is 
estimated at $ ————. 

(c). Incidentals.—Incidental expenses in connection 
with the work, such as additional blue-printing, traveling 
expenses, models, long-distance telephone, telegraph, 
express, and other miscellaneous charges, shall be paid at 
cost on monthly statements from the Architect. The total 
expense under this item is estimated at $———. 

(d). Clerk-of-the-Works.—At certain periods in the 
progress of the work, it may be deemed expedient to main- 
tain an Inspector continuously on the work. In such case 
he shall be selected by the architect, and his salary and 
expenses paid by the owner at cost, through the architect. 
The total cost of such services is estimated at $ —. 

(e). Summary.—The 
as follows: 

(a). Draughting 

(b). Engineers .. §$——— 

(c). Incidentals oe 1... §— 

(d). Clerk-of-the-Works ¢.—_-—_— 


above items are summarized 


: 


The above charges shall be paid monthly as they are 
incurred, on detailed statements from the architect. 

(f). Note-—The estimated costs of the items under 
this Section (V), “‘Additional Charges,” are understood 
to be approximate estimates, and the final costs under 
these items will vary from the amounts given, depending 
upon conditions developing during the progress of the 
work, and the architect does not guarantee the accuracy 
of these estimates. Respectfully submitted, 

Louis C. Newnua.t, Chairman. 
Committee on Schedule of Charges, A. 1. A. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


For several years past no changes have been made in 
the Schedule of Proper Minimum Charges. All will agree 
that constant changes are undesirable when we are en- 
deavoring to establish a standard and secure for it general 
acceptance. At the same time, no one will deny that a mis- 
take, if proven to be such, should be corrected. The 
Board does not believe that there is any general demand 
for a change in the rate of charge, not in the qualifying 
and defining clauses of the Schedule, so long as architects 
adhere to the practice of basing their professional fee on a 
percentage of the cost of the building. 

But the question is being asked with increasing fre- 
quency: Is a percentage system a logical one? Is it fair 
either to architect or client? 


The architect will not admit that a substitution of less 
costly material made by the owner at the last moment 
should reduce his compensation, for his work and expense 
have not been reduced; nor can the owner understand the 
converse of this proposition. It requires great faith in the 
architect on the part of the client to completely dispel the 
instinctive idea that a recommendation involving an 
increase of cost may perhaps have been colored in some 
small measure, even unconsciously, by the 
desire to increase his own compensation. 

Fortunately, this attitude of mind is not often met in 
the relations between the architect and private client, 
but when the client is a Commission representing the 
Government, it is almost inevitably to be found to a greater 
or less degree. 

Because they deem the percentage system illogical and 
unfair many architects have in recent years adopted a 
method of charge based upon the owner’s paying the actual 
cost of the work to the architect, plus a fixed sum as a 
professional fee, and, so far as the Board has been able 
to learn, those who have once tried this plan have found it 
so satisfactory in its workings, both to architect and 
client, that they would not willingly return to the per- 
centage plan. 

In view of the increasing use of the new method, the 
Board is of the opinion that the Institute should recognize 
it and lay down certain general principles governing its 
application to the present Schedule in such form as to 
offer an alternative method applying the present rate. 
The Board regrets that this point has not been fully cov- 
ered in the report of the Committee on Schedule of Charges. 
Even if satisfied that the new method is in all cases and 
under all conditions preferable to the old, the Board would 
not recommend that the old be immediately abandoned. 

The percentage method has been in use since the foun- 
dation of the Institute and is the method with which the 
public is familiar. Whether he likes it or not, the client 
understands it and can estimate the cost. It would there- 
fore be most unwise to sweep away that which has become 
an established custom, a custom recognized by the courts, 
and set up a substitute which even though more equitable 
to both parties to the agreement, is as yet generally 
unknown and untried. 

There will doubtless be differences of opinion as to the 
details of any alternate scheme of applying the Schedule, 
but the Board recommends to the Convention the approval 
of the principle of charges based on cost plus a professional 
fee and authorization for the Board, with the assistance 
of the Committee on Schedule of Charges and after full 
consideration of suggestions made in Convention, to issue 
as a part of the Schedule of Proper Minimum Charges 
an application of the same to the cost-plus-fee system. 


architect's 


Resolution of the Convention 


That the Schedule of Charges, and the proposed alter- 
native method of charging, as outlined in the report of 
the committee, be referred to the Committee on Contracts 
and Specifications, and that it be requested to prepare a 
draft which, when in such form and content as to be 
acceptable to the Board, shall, if the Board consider such 
action advisable, be printed as one or two Institute docu- 
ments, as it may deem best. 


Practice and Judiciary 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The Board is exceedingly glad to report that during 
the past year the number of cases in which the disciplinary 


powers of the Institute have been invoked has not been 
large. Several of the complaints received involved the 
vexed subject of advertising, and in response to a request 
for a definition of advertising received from one of the 
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Chapters, the Board laid down the principle that “‘adver- 
tising is publicity for which the recipient pays.” It was 
then asked to define what constituted payment, for obvi- 
ously money is not the only medium for the payment of 
an obligation. It is not possible to make an exact definition 
and the question has been raised as to whether the Insti- 
tute should place advertising in the same category with 
false or malicious injury to a fellow, competition on the 
basis of professional charges, accepting commissions from 
contractors, and the other more heinous sins, which are 
declared to be unprofessional, and as such to render the 
person who commits them subject to discipline. 


Contracts and 


The report of the Committee recited the history of the 
preparation and final publication of the new Standard 
Documents, full accounts of which have already appeared 
in the Journal. 

The Committee also brought in a supplementary report 
upon a proposed form of agreement between architect 
and client. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


In the spring of this year this Committee completed 
the laborious work of revision of the Standard Contract 
Documents upon which it had centered its attention for 
more than a year. The new documents have received the 
endorsement of building interests generally throughout 
the country and the sales for the first six months justify 
the belief that all costs of publication and placing on the 
market will more than be met inside the first year. 

The Board recommends that those Chapters which have 
not already taken such action should formally approve the 
new documents and let their approval be locally known, for 
each community is to a considerable extent a law unto 
itself in matters of building practice. 

No committee of the Institute in recent years has been 
charged with a more burdensome duty than the prepara- 
tion of the revised documents, and none has fulfilled its 
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That “advertising tends to lower the dignity of the 
profession” and should therefore be condemned, as stated 
in the Circular of Advice Relative to Principles of Pro- 
fessional Practice, is undeniable, but it is generally an 
exhibition of bad taste rather than bad morals. 

The Board offers no recommendation in this matter 
other than that if there is any widespread feeling that a 
change in Institute policy is desirable, it be made known to 
the Board during the coming year so that it may receive 
consideration at the next Annual Convention. 


Specifications 


duty more completely and successfully. ‘The Board has 
already passed a special vote of thanks to the Committee 
and wishes to here record its high appreciation of the 
splendid service which the Committee has rendered. 

The concluding paragraphs of the Committee’s report 
were due to a misunderstanding of the action taken by the 
Board at its May meeting. The misunderstanding has 
happily been cleared away and the Committee will submit 
for the consideration of the Convention a draft of a Con- 
tract between Architect and Owner. 

There has been an increasing demand for such a docu- 
ment during the last year or two, and it is hoped that the 
Convention will either adopt the form as submitted by 
the Committee or authorize the Board, in conjunction 
with the Committee, to issue it with such modifications 
as the Convention may deem wise. 


Resolutions of the Convention 


That the Institute approves the issuance of a form of 
agreement between owner and architect, together with 
general conditions based on the form presented by the 
Committee. That the Board be empowered to issue the 
document in the name and under the authority of the 
Institute as soon as its form and contents be found satis- 
factory to the Board. 


Competitions 


Report of the Committee 


In tts report to the 48th Annual Convention, your 
Committee on Competitions expressed the hope that the 
Institute’s Circular of Advice on the conduct of com- 
petitions might soon become sufficiently standardized to 
avoid the necessity of varying it from year to year, realizing 
that there can be no accepted standard of practice until 
such changes are reduced to a minimum. 

The 48th Convention made no change in the Circu- 
lar or Standard Program, except that recommended by 
your committee, eliminating the provision making the 
amount of commissions a condition precedent to giving 
the Institute’s approval. All of the principles embodied 
in the Circular were maintained. 

In reporting to the 49th Convention your committee 
has been governed by the same consideration, and the 
committee’s correspondence during the past year has been 
measured by the standards now established, with a view 
to determining the relative values of the criticisms offered 
and of the standards by which they were measured. 

Up to the date of writing this report, no specific 
criticisms of the competition documents have reached 
your committee since its last report, except those con- 
tained in the paper read at the 48th Convention by Mr. 


Drew, President of the New Jersey Chapter, and referred 
by the Convention, on motion of Mr. Hewlett, to the Com- 
mittee on Competitions. These criticisms have been the 
subject of careful consideration, with the following con- 
clusions: ‘The first recommendation of the New Jersey 
Chapter proposed dividing all competitions into three 
classes, basing the classification solely on the costs of the 
proposed works, the class covering works costing less than 
$50,000 to be exempt from the Institute’s provisions, at 
the discretion of the Chapter. Your committee sym- 
pathizes with the desire to remove any unnecessary 
obstacles in the way of smaller competitions, but rejects 
the suggestion on the ground that the principles laid down 
by the Institute are fundamental and apply to all com- 
petition. It is the opinion of your committee that some of 
the smallest competitions have given rise to the largest 
scandals, and if conducted unfairly will affect the largest 
percentage of members. 

The second recommendation concerned Art. II, and 
proposed that the professional adviser must be a prac- 
tising architect of the highest standing. 

Your committee does not believe the Circular would be 
helped by such a change, as many men who do not happen 
to be practising are perfectly competent to act as advisers. 
In one instance a program involving a railroad problem 
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has been approved with the chief engineer of the railroad 
company acting as adviser. 

The proposed change in Art. III permits competitions 
for works costing less than $150,000 to be open to all 
comers regardless of their competence, and to be con- 
ducted in one stage. This proposal also involves the elim- 
ination from the Circular of Arts. IV and V. 

Your committee believes that the Institute stands 
firmly for the competence of competitors, and in insisting 
that a program shall guarantee the employment of one 
of them, the owner must retain the means of eliminating 
the incompetent. The principle that no competitor should 
give his services without the assurance that the owner will 
intrust the work to him in case of his success, goes hand in 
hand with the principle that the owner should not give such 
a guarantee until assured that the choice will fall among 
architects to any of whom he would be willing to intrust 
his work. 

It was proposed to change Art. VIII, permitting the 
adviser to judge competitions for work costing less than 
$150,000 and requiring a jury of three or more for larger 
work, all of whom should, and a majority of whom must, 
be practising architects, and making the adviser eligible 
for such service. 

The Standing Committee reaffirms its belief that a 
jury should consist of men having no information before 
them other than that given to the competitors and that 
the judgment, being the selection of an architect, should be 
rendered solely on the basis of the use made by the several 
competitors of the information before them. An adviser 
has gone over the problem with the owners at great length, 
and has much collateral information which never gets 
into the program and which it would be unfair to apply to 
the judgment, especially as it is quite possible that one or 
more of the competitors may have similar information 
obtained before a competition was decided upon, while 
the other competitors have only that in the program, while 
there is the further possibility that the adviser has, by the 
time of the judgment, arrived at a solution of his own which 
might prejudice his judgment. 

With reference to the personnel of the jury for larger 
work, your committee believes that the owner, an archi- 
tect, and an expert on hospitals, libraries, apartment 
houses or whatever the work in hand might be, would be a 
competent jury and a_ sufficient the 
competitors. 

The Standing Committee again calls attention to the 
fact that Chapters maintain Chapter juries 
appointed from among those members who are willing to 
yive their services when the expense of a jury is the only 
obstacle in the way of securing a good program. 

In Art. X it was proposed that the agreement could be 
nullified, and no award made in open competitions, if the 
judge or judges failed to discern any worthy solution of 
the problem. 

Such a change, in the opinion of your committee, 
would nullify the whole principle of a business agreement 
between owner and competitors, and could only be con- 
sidered as a result of the proposed elimination of Art. IV 
and the changes in Art. III referred to above, and which 
your committee does not recommend. 

The proposal in Art. XII to make payments to all 
competitors in limited and the second stage of “semi- 
open” competitions mandatory is of the same nature as 
the discussion at the last Convention concerning the fees 
to the successful competitor. That Convention agreed 
that the Circular should confine itself to establishing rules 
insuring fair and equitable competition, and that rates of 
compensation were governed by good practice and the 
Schedule of Charges. 

The carefully prepared paper by the New Jersey 
Chapter closed with a plea for the re-writing of the docu- 
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guarantee to 


several 


ments on competitions, giving serious and careful considera- 
tion to their phraseology, particularly where the reference 
to the owner’s actions might be construed as dictatorial. 

This is a matter concerning the impression made on 
persons studying the documents for the first time, and your 
committee is hardly qualified to give unprejudiced opinion 
on this question, but is not opposed to its consideration, 
provided the principles now laid down by the Institute in 
its Circular of Advice and Standard Program are not 
disturbed. 

The consideration given the documents by several of 
the Chapters has helped materially to educate members 
concerning competition practice, and has been a great help 
to the Standing Committee, and recommend that 
every Chapter devote at least one evening this winter to 
the subject, urging all members to be present, and to invite 
architects who are not members, in order that the views 
of all may be summed up and put at the disposal of the 
Standing Committee. 

Your committee believes that each year adds materially 
to the general acceptance of the Institute’s rules in whole 
or in part for competitions throughout the country, and it 
is gratifying to find a paper like the “School Board Jour- 
nal” accepting these standards as a matter of course, and 
editorially measuring the value of school competitions by 
Institute standards. 

The omissions of the amount of compensation was 
made by the 48th Convention with some misgiving, and 
your committee has watched the course of competition 
practice since then with particular reference to this change, 
and can report that no program has reached the Standing 
Committee where this question was an issue, or where the 
compensation offered has been lowered. 
for public work in Connecticut, a program issued 
offering 5 per cent and was changed to 6 per cent upon 
the representations of members of the Connecticut Chapter 
that the higher rate was the customary fee for full and 
proper service. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends that there 
be no change in the principles now laid down in the com- 
petition documents. 


we 


In a competition 
was 


Respectfully submitted, 
Artuur W. Rice, 
Evuis F. Lawrence, 
Cuaries Butier, 

D. H. Perkins, 
M. B. Mepary, Jr., 


Chairman. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


One year ago the Convention took a long step forward 
in eliminating from the Competition Code the mandatory 
requirement of a fixed fee. During the discussion which 
preceded the adoption of the resolution, the belief was 
expressed by some that the change would result in breaking 
down the Institute’s minimum fee and would undo much 
that has been accomplished in this direction in recent 
years. It is therefore interesting to note from the report 
of the Committee on Competitions that no such result 
has been observed but that, on the contrary, no competition 
program for which the approval of the Committee has been 
sought during the past year has carried a fee of less than 
6 per cent. The Committee also reports that with the 
exception of the suggested amendments presented at the 
last Convention by the New Jersey Chapter, no specific 
criticisms of the Circular of Advice relative to Competitions 
have been received during the year. It is perhaps not fair 
to assume that the elimination of the mandatory fee is 
alone responsible for the more general acceptance of the 
Institute’s position with reference to competitions, but it 
removed the only point which was incapable of defence 
on ethical grounds. 
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“The American School Board Journal,” a_ highly 
influential publication, urges upon school committees the 
fairness of the Institute’s Circular and advises its literal 
adoption. It has recently said, in its editorial columns: 

“An architectural competition is the least satisfactory 
of the several methods of obtaining plans for a new school- 
house. It is frequently necessary when many architects 
press their claims, but it is successful only when conducted 
with rigid fairness and with due consideration of all the 
principles formulated by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. These principles are not the arbitrary dictum of a 
portion of the architectural profession; they are the result 
of many years’ experience and observation, and simply 
state the conditions which will assure fair and honest 
conservation of the rights and interest of the architect and 
of the owner.” 

It is to be hoped that such advice will more and more 
commend itself to school-boards throughout the country, 
for there is no class of clients which shows so little intel- 
ligence in the choice of its architects as the very class 
which is concerned with developing the intelligence of 
others. 

An interesting incident occured during the year in the 


Special Meeting 


Report of the Board of Directors 


By order of the last Convention, the Institute, through 
the Committee on Chapters, secured the passage by the 
Legislature of the state of New York, of an amended act 
of incorporation by which the powers of the Institute to 
carry on its business throughout the United States are 
greatly broadened. 

In August of this year a special meeting of the Institute 
was held after a call issued in the manner prescribed by 


Constitution 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The last Convention approved the principle of amend- 
ing the Constitution and By-Laws in such a manner as to 
do away with the present distinction between Institute 
members and Chapter members not affiliated with the 
Institute, in other words, to make the Chapter membership 
consist of Institute members only. 

The Committee on Chapters has worked long and earn- 
estly and will present as its report a new draft of Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, which it believes will accomplish 
the end which the last Convention declared to be desirable. 

The draft prepared by the Committee carries alternate 
suggestions offered by those members of the Board who 
met in San Francisco in October. 

The points of difference are not radical, except in one 
particular. In the Committee the 


Nore. 


plan, Convention 
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small city of Miami, in Southern Florida, a town in which 
there is no member of the Institute. A competition for a 
public hospital was held, limited to local architects. The 
building committee, in some manner unknown, obtained 
a copy of the Institute’s Circular and followed it in every 
essential detail because it appealed to them as a fair and 
equitable business proposition. That such an occurrence 
is possible in a town which ts entirely outside Institute 
influence appears to the Board deeply significant. The 
Institute’s stand in the matter of competitions will not 
be accepted by the public merely because it ts the mandate 
of the lustitute, but rather because it is reasonable and 
fair and guarantees to the owner, as far as that is possible, 
a satisfactory result. 


Resolution of the Convention 
That the Chapters be requested to work out such 
programs as are seemingly suitable to their local questions, 
provided they adhere to the principles laid down in the 
Code, and that they submit these to the Standing Com- 
mittee for its comment and approval. 


of the Institute 


the By-Laws, at which there were present, either in person 
or by proxy, more than half the entire membership. At 
this meeting the new charter was formally adopted, the 
acts of Convention previously held outside of New York 
State were ratified, and other formal actions recommended 
by Counsel were taken. 

The thanks of the Institute are due to the Committee 
for the expeditious manner in which it obtained the needed 
legislation, and for the extraordinary amount of work 
which it performed in preparation for the special meeting. 


and By-Laws 


would, by the action of adopting the Constitution and By- 
Laws, automatically transfer all present non-Institute 
Chapter members into Institute membership. By the 
alternate plan, Chapter members would become Institute 
members only after election by the present Institute 
members of their Chapters and the ratification of such 
election by the Board, after the receipt of signed privileged 
communications. 

There is much to be said for and against either plan but 
the Board, believing as it does in the fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying both, trusts that the right solution of this 
most complex and difficult problem may be found. No 
one who has not been in close touch with the work of this 
Committee can form even an approximate idea of the 
magnitude of the task committed to it, nor of the devoted 
service which it has rendered and the Board recommends 
the passage of a special vote of thanks to the Committee 


The various amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws adopted by the Convention 


will appear in the January Journal. 


The Object of the Institute 


Report of the Board of Directors 


In concluding its report the Board wishes to express 
its thanks to the Committees for their painstaking work 
and to the members generally who in a time of business 
depression have loyally supported the Officers and the 
Board in their efforts to strengthen the membership and 
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carry forward the work of the Institute. It has received 
criticisms which have been helpful because constructive 
as well as others which frequently, offered in all sincerity, 
have not been constructive and have frequently pro- 
ceeded from a mistaken idea of the objects of the Institute, 
as stated in Article II of the Constitution, viz., “to organ- 
ize and unite in fellowship the architects of the United 
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States of America and to combine their efforts so as to 
promote the artistic, scientific and practiced efficiency 
of the profession.” 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that the government of 
the Institute rests in the Convention. It is the Convention 
which determines Institute policy, not as some seem to 
think the Board of Directors, who are but the instruments 
of the Convention to carry out its will. The majority 
opinion in Convention must fairly represent the majority 
opinion of the entire membership, else the whole theory 
of representative government fails. 

There are still many architects in the United States 
whose professional skill and personal integrity qualify 
them for membership in the Institute but who are not yet 
identified withit although it is the only national association 
representing our profession. It is difficult to understand 
the point of view of the man who, realizing as he must, 
the constantly improving conditions of architectural 
practice, refuses to do his small part in the organization 
which has been primarily responsible for that improvement. 
A lawyer who is not a member of his Bar Association ts 
looked upon with some suspicion. The time is coming when 


the same will be true of the architect, for the public is 
gradually but surely coming to see that the objects of our 
association are ethical and professional and that it is not 
organized for the purpose of securing commissions for its 
members. 

Last year the Board called upon the architects of the 
country to devote their earnest thought to improving the 
type, design and arrangement of the small and medium- 
sized dwelling-houses in all cities and suburbs and to bring 
about as far as possible an improvement in existing con- 
ditions. 

Some of the Chapters and every individual architect 
have been writing upon thisimportant problem, the solution 
of which is a difficult one in view of the enormous number 
of such buildings which are annually built without regard 
The Board learns with satisfaction 
of these efforts which have in such cases been undertaken 


for their appearance. 


in coéperation with local civic and art associations and 
urges upon all members of the Institute and upon all 
those others who should be vitally interested, that further 
with all the 


activities along these lines be prosecuted 


vigor possible. 


Summary of the Report of the Committee on Legislation 


that the Institute favor 


recognition 


recommended 
“legal 


The committee 
the attitude that 
desirable.” 

It is reported that there seem to have been developed 
two propositions seeking to accomplish this end: One is 
the proposal to “‘license’”’ the architect; the other to “‘regis- 
ter’ the architect, or “admit him to practice.” 

It the of the committee that the latter 
course, viz., “registration,” or “‘admission to practice,” 
is the more desirable as being more in harmony with the 
dignity of the profession; and the use of the term or idea 
of “license” in connection with the practice of architecture 
is to be deprecated. 

The committee recommended that no one be allowed 
to call himself an architect, or to use any term, abbrevia- 
tion, or other device, intended to indicate to the public 


and regulation is 


was sense 


Election of Officers for 1916 

The following officers and directors were elected: 
President John Lawrence Mauran, St. Louis- 
ist Vice-President, C. Grant La Farge, New York City 
2d Vice-President, Milton B. Medary, Jr., 

Philadelphia. 

Burt L. Fenner, New York City. 
D. Everett Waid, New York City. 


Directors to serve for three years: 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis. 
Ben J. Lubschez, Kansas City. 
Horace Wells Sellers, Philadelphia. 


Various Resolutions 


On the Illness of Past President Robert 
S. Peabody 


Missing the friendly presence of its former President, 
and having heard with deepest regret of his illness, the 
Institute sends to Robert S. Peabody its warmest appre- 
ciation and its hopes for his speedy recovery. 
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that he or she ts entitled to practice as an architect, unless 
and until he shall have first legally qualified 

referred to the committee the 
operation of the various Workmen's Compensation Acts, 


affects the architect. 


Another subject was 


as it This is a subject upon which 
there seems to be such a wide divergence of opinion that 
The committee suggests 
this subject 


no consensus can be formulated. 
that the can 
Chapter committee for study. 


various Chapters refer to a 
Respectfully submitted, 

Wo. B. ItTNeER, 

Henry H. KENDALL, 

LaNsING C. HoLpEen, 

Joun Hart RANKIN, 

H. Wesster TomBinson, 


The report was accepted. Chairman 


Counsel 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The Board wishes also to express its deep sense of the 
obligation the Institute is under to its Counsel, Mr. Louis 
B. Runk, of Philadelphia, for the time and labor he has 
devoted to the work of the Institute, in connection especi- 
ally with the revision of the charter, the special meeting 
in August, the preparation of the new Standard Documents 
and the amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws, a 
service out of all proportion to the modest compensation 
which he has received. 


of the Convention 
On the Deaths of Members During the Year 


The Institute paid tributes to the memory of each of 
the members who have died during the last year, and 
memorials of the following were read to the Convention; 
William Robert Ware, William Sylvester Eames, Douglas 
H. Thomas, Jr., John W. Alexander, and Abraham Salm, 
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These are not reprinted because notices of the deaths have 
already appeared in the Journal. 


On the Recognition of the Work of Craftsmen 


Whereas, The recognition of distinguished achieve- 
ments on the part of craftsmen, whose work is accessory 
to that of the architect, such as metal-workers, modelers, 
carvers, and makers of leaded glass, would lead to a higher 
appreciation on the part of the public of the value and 
importance of such craftsmanship, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be, and they are 
hereby, instructed to establish a medal, which in successive 
years would be awarded in turn in each of the more impor- 
tant of such crafts, and further be it 

Resolved, That the Board establish such rules for the 
choice and order of the crafts for the selection of the 
recipient for the conferring of the medal and otherwise as 
they may see fit. 


On the Collection of Historical Data Relative 
to Members of the Institute 


That the Directors be requested to consider the subject 
of the collection and preservation of material illustrative 
of the professional work of the members of the Institute, 
so that the permanent headquarters may in time contain 
the documents for the history of architecture in this 
country. 


On the Character of Future Conventions 


It was the sense of the meeting that the Board shall 
prepare for the next Convention a program which shall 
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have for its purpose the devotion of one day to a discus- 
sion of architecture as a fine art, and to which all archi- 
tects of this country shall be invited. 


On the Retirement of President R. 
Clipston Sturgis 
The Institute hereby records its deep appreciation of 
the devoted services of its retiring President, R. Clipston 
Sturgis: Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; bearing 
all things; serving the Lord. 


A Vote of Thanks to Mr. Runk 


That a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Louis B. 
Runk, of Philadelphia, for the time and labor he has de- 
voted to the work of the Institute in connection with the 
revision of the Charter. 


A Vote of Thanks to Members of the 
Philadelphia Chapter 
That a vote of thanks be extended to the members of 
the Philadelphia Chapter for their generous contribution 
toward furnishing the Board Room in the Octagon. 


The Convention closed with the annual dinner at the 
Shoreham Hotel, the invited speakers being Senator 
Phelan, of California, Mr. Charles Moore, of Detroit, 
President of the Fine Arts Commission; Mr. Jesse Bene- 
dict Carter, of the American Academy in Rome, and 
Mr. Lawson Purdy, a member of the Tax Commission, of 
New York City. Lack of space forbids even the briefest 
comment upon their remarks, but they will appear either 
in whole or in summarized form in the very near future. 


Further reports will appear in the January Journal. 


The Cathedral Library at Siena® 


In the fifteenth century it ts said that Siena 
possessed 100,000 inhabitants, and that it vied 
with Florence in wealth and art; and truly said, in 
the latter respect at least, for today Siena ranks 
next in importance to Rome, Florence, and Venice 
as a place for the study of the art of the Renais- 
sance. Then, too, Siena has preserved its medieval 
character better than either of the other three cities, 
for which artists at least are truly grateful. 

Stopping to take an all too hasty glance at the 
wonderful Gothic facade of the Cathedral, ablaze 
with its mosaics and colored marbles, one walks 
straight up the nave for about half its length, over 
the most wonderful church pavement in the world, 
with its unique graffito and marble designs by emi- 
nent artists, with Nicolo Pisano’s famous pulpit 
and two works by Donatello ahead. One turns 
sharply to the left through a small, handsome door, 


* See Frontispiece. 


with an elaborate marble setting, and stands within 
one of the finest and best preserved interiors of the 
early Renaissance period, namely, the Cathedral 
Library, erected in 1495 by order of Francesco 
Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius III. The walls 
and ceiling fairly glow with color, and the charm of 
the manner in which the arabesque decorations 
are contrasted with the figure painting simply 
takes one’s breath away, it is such a marvel of har- 
monious decoration and proportion. The walls 
above the wooden dado bear fresco paintings by the 
hand of the master Pinturicchio, executed in 1505-07. 
That glorious first impression gives way to a con- 
sideration of the individual pictures, which are 
scenes from the life of AZneas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius II (1458-64); but that first thrill upon 
entering is a joyous impression which remains for- 
ever in the memory of the artist. 


% P. &. 








HE letter which we print below needs 
no explanatory comment. The fact 
that a metropolitan community 

such as Kansas City, possessing a system 
of boulevards which have been planned and 
executed on a scale which commands the 
admiration of every student of civic im- 
provements, should pursue such a method 
of employing architects, is beyond com- 
ment. On the one hand we have come to 
think of Kansas City as a leader in the 
broad vision which so many American 
cities lack. On the other hand we find her 
going back to an archaic method of employ- 
ing her architects—a method which has 
fallen into disrepute because it has been 
found to secure the poorest results to the 
community which adopts it. 

We regret to be the chroniclers of these 
events. We really believe that Kansas 
City means to stand for better things and 
that the present instance merely indicates 
adherence to an old method, not with the 
intention of doing the wrong thing but 
under the impression that a method which 
once managed to pass muster is still the 
right one. Here is the letter: 


OFFICE OF THE Mayor 
Kansas City, Missouri 
' November 30, 1915 
’ My Dear Mr. ——— 
You have heretofore sought employment by the 
city as an architect to prepare plans and designs 
for some one of the buildings presently to be erected 
by the city out of the proceeds of bonds funds. 
Bonds have been authorized for sale by the Council 
and when disposed of will provide available money 
for the following purposes: 
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A building on the hospital grounds . . . to 
cost not in excess of $80,000. 

A combination Police and Fire Station 
to cost not in excess of $20,000. 

A combination Police and Fire Station 
to cost not in excess of $20,000. 


The city would like to interest architects generally 
in this matter with the view of securing competitive 
designs, plans, specifications and estimates of cost, 
and to select such designs, plans and specifications 
which in its judgment are the most attractive and 
appropriate and practical and can be constructed 
at the least cost, and to employ the architect sub- 
mitting such selected plans and designs to super- 
vise the construction of the building. 

The amount of floor space, the size of the build- 
ing, details of interior requirements, character of 
equipment, number of employees and operators 
to be housed and all like information can be secured 
from the Board of Fire and Water Commissioners, 
Board of Hospital and Health, and the Police 
Commissioners. The writer will be glad to discuss 
the matter with you if you feel interested. 

It must be understood that the city contracts 
no obligation whatever to pay for any service or 
to make any reimbursement to any architect other 
than to the one whose plans, designs and specifi- 
cations may be finally selected and followed in the 
construction of the building. With the designs, 
plans, specifications, etc., should be submitted the 
bid of the architect stating the charge proposed 
to be made for supervision during construction. 
Such designs, plans and specifications should be 
submitted to the respective Boards on or before 
December 10, 1915, at 2.00 p.M. The bid of the 
architect should be separate and sealed, and will 
not be opened until that time even though received 
at an earlier date. 

Kindly let me know whether you are interested 
in the matter. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed by the Mayor.) 
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A Record of Progress in City Planning 


The year 1915 shows a total of one hundred city- 
planning commissions in the United States, as 
against fifty-eight for 1914. Worcester and Amherst, 
Mass.; Allentown, Pa.; New Britain, Conn.; Kansas 
City, Kan.; San Anselmo, Cal.; Belleville, N. J.; 
Miami, Fla., and Niagara Falls, N. Y., are among 
the cities and towns favored with recent appoint- 
ments. Massashusetts shows an increase of fifteen 
commissions in all; Pennsylvania an increase of 
eight; Connecticut, three; New York, three, and 
California, six. 


An Appreciation of Mr. Parker’s 
Analysis of the Standard Documents 
To the Editor of the Journal: 


“I wish to express my appreciation of Mr. 
Parker’s review of the new Standard Documents in 
recent numbers of the Journal. The documents 
represent a big job well done,—the best thing the 
Institute has ever produced on the business side of 
architectural practice,—but they would fall short 
of registering their full value without Mr. Parker’s 
clear exposition of the broad, equitable basis upon 
which they were built, and the logic underlying the 
committee’s conclusions as expressed by the Docu- 
ments.” Sincerely yours, 


J. A. F. Carpirr 


The Housing Problem of the Govern- 


ment Clerk 


The provision of adequate living quarters for 
the moderate-salaried government clerk without 
family afliliations is a matter that is creating as 
great an interest in Washington as did the housing 
of unskilled laborers following the report of the 
President’s Homes Commission, appointed in 1907, 
when, as a result, model houses to the value of a 
million dollars, were erected. It is hoped that the 
absence of any accommodations except those in 
rooming houses, which are antiquated in design and 
lacking in privacy and convenience, may soon lead 
to the construction of the type of apartment house 
or apartment hotel which has met with such success 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., erected to accommodate a 
similar class of workers. There, compactness of 
arrangement has made it possible to provide each 
suite with living-room, kitchenette, bedroom, and 
bath at a very low rental. The absence of interest 
on the part of speculative builders in Washington 
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points to the need for individuals to step into the 
breach and demonstrate the possibilities of such a 
proposition as an income-paying property. 


Eleventh Annual Convention of the 
American Civic Association 

The program of the Convention of the American 
Civic Association, to be held in Washington, Decem- 
ber 28-31 next, will relate to City Planning, with 
especial reference to the needs of the small towns; to 
Country Planning, with a view to the development of 
rural districts as well as cities; to National Parks and 
to the early creation by Congress of a National 
Park Service; to Niagara Falls Preservation, and the 
important legislation necessary; to the wider use of 
Schools as Community Centers; to the Abatement 
of the Billboard and Unnecessary Noises; and to the 
general problems of home, neighborhood, and com- 
munity improvement. 


Annual Meeting of the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects 

The annual meeting of the Society was held at 
the new club-house, 126 East 75th Street, New 
York City, November 22. 

The report of Secretary Meeks related that 978 
students, from 110 ateliers, were registered during 
the season, and that six First Medals, forty-one 
Second Medals, and forty-one Third Medals were 
awarded, a total of eighty-eight. 

The usual competitions were held, with the excep- 
tion of that for the Paris Prize, which was abandoned 
on account of the war. Two new prizes were estab- 
lished to be awarded annually. The Municipal Art 
Prize, made possible by the Municipal Art Society 
of the city of New York, for the best solution of a 
city-planning problem; the Diplomé Prize of fifty 
dollars, made possible by the Société des Architects 
Diplomés par le Gouvernement, awarded to the 
student in Class A who receives the greatest number 
of values during the scholastic year,—a medal struck 
in Paris accompanies the award of fifty dollars. 

Mr. Lamb reported that the Committee on Edu- 
cation was working on a plan to establish a series of 
traveling exhibitions of the best projets shown from 
different judgments, which would be sent to all the 
universities and ateliers throughout the country, for 
the benefit of students who could not otherwise see 
the best of the work submitted, as a means of stimu- 
lating their work and of acquainting them with the 
standards and judgments of the juries of award. 




















Mr. Lloyd Warren reported that the projet for 
a great Ball of the Fine Arts, now under consider- 
ation, would take place February 11 at the Hotel 
Astor, and probably take the form of an Eastern 
Pageant. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, James Otis Post; Vice-President, 
William Emerson; Secretary, William Lawrence 
Bottomley; Treasurer, Charles Lanier Lawrence; 
Corresponding Secretary, Maurice Prevot; Acting 
Secretary, Henry Renwick Sedgwick. 

Executive Committee: James Otis Post, William 
Emerson, William Lawrence Bottomley, Charles 
Lanier Lawrence, Frederick A. Godley, Henry 
Hornbostel. 

Committee on Education: Frederick A. Godley, 
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Chairman; William Emerson, Charles Lanier Law- 
rence, F. H. Bosworth, Jr., F. Burrall Hoffman, Jr., 
1916, William F. Lamb, 1917, Lawrence Grant 
White, 1918. 

Committee on Paris Prize: F. H. Bosworth, Jr., 
Chairman, William Emerson, Frederick A. Godley, 
Lloyd Warren, George A. Licht. 


A National Gas Safety Code 


Messrs. Julius Franke and D. Everett Waid, 
of New York City, have been appointed by the 
President to represent the Institute in Codperating 
with the Bureau of Standards in the preparation of 
a code designed to prevent accidents incidental to 
the manufacture, distribution, and utilization of gas. 


Obituary 


Charles Henry 
Admitted to the Institute, 1899. 
Died at Akron, Ohio, November 3, 1915. 


Mr. Henry was born in Vernon, Trumbull 
County, Ohio, in 1847, and there spent the early 
part of his life. He began his business career at 
River Falls, Wisconsin, in 1869. In 1882 he entered 
the office of Samuel Lane, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
later that of Jacob Snyder, of Akron, Ohio. To the 
business of the latter office he succeeded in 1890. In 
1911, due to failing health, he removed to Eustis, 
Florida, and there continued to practice in a modest 
way. He returned to Akron in 1914, and resided 
there until his death. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, and his son, Mr. L. W. Henry, of the firm 
of Henry and Murphy, architects, of Akron, Ohio. 


Kivas Tully 


Admitted to the Institute as a Fellow, 1890. 
Died at St. Louis, Missouri, October 17, 1915. 


Mr. Tully was born in Toronto in 1852. He 
studied at the Government Model School and in the 
office of Willcox & Miller, of Chicago. In 1896 he 
became a member of the firm of Tully & Clark, of 





St. Louis, a partnership which continued without 
interruption until the death of Mr. Clark in 1912. 

At its meeting of November 16 last, the St. 
Louis Chapter adopted the following resolutions: 

Wuereas: The death of Kivas Tully has caused 
us, his associates in the practice of architecture, the 
deepest sorrow; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we now make record of this 
expression of our high regard for those qualities, 
which so blended themselves in his character as to 
make his passing a real loss to the community in 
which he lived and labored. Kivas Tully brought to 
the practice of his profession not merely technical 
ability, but a sweet and kindly attitude toward life 
and toward his fellow-men. His ideals ever marched 
ahead of his and our accomplishments, and the 
remembrance of his gentle personality and _ his 
upright and considerate nature will long constitute 
for us a legacy of inspiration. Of material monu- 
ments to his taste and skill two only need be men- 
tioned, which will maintain his memory in the minds 
of all St. Louisans. The influence which has secured 
for us the magnificent reredos and the bell tower of 
Christ Church Cathedral, was one which we could 
ill afford to lose. Loyal in his friendships, modest 
in his bearing, but quietly steadfast in lofty purpose, 
to know Kivas Tully was to respect him. Let us 
remember him with honor. 
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